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°= CHINA PHOENIX 


Ch\ ‘...a@ human reaction to the Revolution itself, an analysis of its impact on the Chinese 
©) people . . . I think China Phoenix is the best book on modern China by any modern observer, 


vy h 4 by someone who likes Chinese, and who likes people.’ James Cameron in the NEWS CHRONICLE 
“/f- ‘Quite outstanding . . . his work, first with the Friend’s Ambulance Unit and then with the 
J Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, took him all over the country and gave him excellent 
c opportunities for seeing the underside of Chinese society for himself. The most interesting 
parts of his book are those which describe peasant life and land reform . . . a competent and 
solid study.’ SPECTATOR 
‘A remarkably thorough account of what the Chinese communists have done and are trying to 
do, and why.’ SUNDAY TIMES 25s, net 
Jonathan Cape 
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Hz IS AN ARTIST; and, as artists should, he chooses 
his instruments most carefully. He chooses British- 


made razors: 

So do millions of self-shavers all over the world, 
Nearly’six million British safety razors went overseas 
last year and close on seven million gross of blades 
went with them. 

Razors and rolling stock, paper clips and cars — an 
infinite variety of British steel goods is helping to raise 
Britain’s exports to record levels. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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T is no longer a matter for surprise that Englishmen 
deplore bull-fighting but delight in hanging. Hanging has 
become the national sport. While a juicy murder trial is 
im, or in the period before a murderer is executed, provided 
hat he or she has caught the public fancy owing to there 
ing a sexual element in the crime, even Test matches are 
iriven from the place of honour on the front pages of the 
popular press. Anything to do with the extinction of a fellow 
muman being has a fascination for the people of this country. 


The execution of Mrs. Ellis has taken place without much 
iturbance. Mr. Lloyd-George, the Home Secretary, has 
how been responsible for the hanging of two women in the 
bast eight months. This compares with the hanging of twelve 
omen in the previous fifty-four years. Is this increase of 
omething like 1250 per cent. the result of an outbreak of 
eminine terrorism? Of course not. It is merely the conse- 
buence of a weak Home Secretary. The decision to hang Mrs. 
llis was one of such obvious barbarity that it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Lloyd-George came to it without considerable 
pressure from his advisers. (The fact that his chief adviser, 
bit Frank Newsam, had to be summoned over the loudspeaker 
t Ascot Races for a short conference introduced a somewhat 
8 Mhauseating touch of ‘civilisation’: grey toppers and black caps 
sh- Bo ill together.) The Home Office officials, since they have to 
Heal frequently with the question of reprieve, inevitably become 
1d, garsened and even blasé about the whole matter. A Home 
pecretary who has not taken the trouble to master his subject 
peculiarly at the mercy of these advisers, and unfortunately 
ere is no reason to think that the question of capital punish- 
ment is one which Mr. Lloyd-George has considered to be 
an @rortha great deal of attention. 


& 8 


ise @ Inthe recent capital punishment debate, Mr. Lloyd-George 

slated that one of the reasons for the retention of hanging was 

hat long prison sentences were detrimental to the health of 

prisoners. The evidence of the Home Office to the Royal 
omission was quite different. It is impossible to believe 
hat Mr. Lloyd-George intentionally contradicted the evidence 
f his own department without giving some explanation to 
the House as to why he was taking this course. He did not 
do s0. The irresistible conclusion is that he had not taken 
the trouble to read the report of the Royal Commission. 
Isit really too much to ask that the Home Secretary should 
spend rather less time in the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons and rather more time reading official documents? 
Men who go on hanging women who should not be hanged 
can hardly expect to be held in universal esteem. 
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THE EXECUTION OF RUTH ELLIS 


The case of Ruth Ellis is over. The task now is to prevent 
this sort of thing happening again. None of the six speakers 
who spoke in favour of hanging in the recent debate adduced 
anything but assertion and false logic in support of their 
case. The two Government speakers were Mr. Lloyd-George 
nd Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, whose selection to 
wind up the debate was in itself sufficient indication of the 
Government’s frivolous attitude to this subject. The Home 
Secretary maintained that hanging must continue until it was 
‘clearly established’ that a satisfactory alternative existed. Now 
if the experience of other countries who have abolished the 
death penalty is taken into account, it is perfectly plain that it 
has been ‘clearly established’ for a considerable time that a 
satisfactory alternative does exist. If, on the other hand, for 
some obscure reason the experience of these countries must be 
disregarded, it is equally plain that it can never be ‘clearly 
established’ that a satisfactory alternative exists until it is 
tried here. In either event, therefore, the Home Secretary’s 
argument was not a very intelligent contribution to the debate. 
The Attorney-General’s speech, which was even less cogent, 
had better be passed over in silence. The danger of these 
speeches in favour of hanging is not that they could ever 
convince anybody, but that their inadequacy might be ascribed 
purely to the ineptitude of the speakers rather than to that 
factor allied to the poverty of their case. 

Capital punishment is absolutely indefensible. Abolition has 
taken place in thirty-odd countries and never has the murder 
rate increased. This experience has not been confined to 
agricultural countries. Belgium, more densely populated than 
England, and Michigan, heavily industrialised and including 
the city of Detroit, are among the abolitionist states. There is 
no evidence whatsoever that capital punishment is more of a 
deterrent to murder than is imprisonment. Since the only 
possible justification for hanging would be that it stopped 
people murdering each other, there is really no more to be 
said. There is no need to dwell on the danger that an innocent 
man may be hanged—a probably innocent man was hanged 
in 1950. 

But it is possible to go further. For it is very probable that 
capital punishment actually leads to more people being 
murdered. As Christopher Hollis argued in the Spectator last 
week, the publicity that is given to the murderer in the dock, 
the mystique that surrounds hanging, is likely to push the 
psychopath just over the border of sanity into murder. But 
it is enough to point out how infinitely more healthy our society 
would become if it were no longer able to read about the ordeal 
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of people waiting execution, or to gaze at photographs of the 
families of condemned men visiting the prison, or photographs 
of the public hangman having a day at the races. 

All this has been well known for many years, but we still 
have hanging. Why? The vast majority of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party is in favour of abolition; it is the Conservatives 
who are the supporters of hanging. It is not clear why hanging 
should be so dear to the Tory mind. The case against it is 
largely empirical; the case for it is emotional and doctrinaire. 
lt might, therefore, have been expected that the Conservative 
Party, the party of empiricism, would support abolition. But 
in the past debate all but seventeen voted for the death penalty. 

The execution of Ruth Ellis may do good. Not even the 
thickest head could have remained unmoved as the monstrous 
drama moved to its ending in the still summer heat of Wednes- 
day morning. There is not the slightest doubt that Mrs. Ellis 
should have been reprieved. As we pointed out last week, it 
is the prerogative of mercy that keeps hanging alive. The 
failure of Mr. Lloyd-George and his advisers to recognise this 
fact can hardly fail to have produced a revulsion amongst the 
thinking population. Even Tory MPs will have been affected. 
Surely the whole practice of hanging will have been brought 
into disrepute. When Sir Anthony Eden returns from Geneva, 
he should change his Home Secretary and then introduce 
legislation. He can be certain that the only sufferers will be 
the Sunday newspapers. 


BACK TO DIPLOMACY 


N the eve of the Geneva Conference the main need is 
as usual for scepticism, In recent weeks the impression 


has steadily gained ground that this conference repre- 
sents a turning-point in the relations of the West with the 
Soviet Union, that, whatever else it may turn out to be, it will 
not be just another exercise in the cold war. This may or may 
not be so: certainly, the Tass Agency statement broadcast 
from Moscow on Tuesday suggests no dramatic breach in the 
continuity of Russian policy. It is still in large part addressed 
to the Germans, and aimed at making Russia appear as the 
champion of German unification and the Western powers as 
committed to German disunity and as regarding it, indeed, as 
an essential element in their defence plans. The only glimmer 
of hope (and it is not to be despised) is the suggestion that, if 
attempts to agree on German unity break down, ‘an all- 
European system of security’ might be established as the first 
step towards a relaxation of tension. There is no reason to 
suppose that Russia has abandoned the view that Canada and 
the USA might be incorporated in such an ‘all-European 
system,’ and, if she has not, the possibility of reconciling her 
position with that taken up by Sir Anthony Eden in his 
English-Speaking Union speech remains open. He envisaged 
a general scheme for security in Europe based on the limitation 
of armaments; though his assumption was that this would 
follow, not precede, the unification of Germany, it is hard to 
see that reversing the order of events would make very much 
difference so long as whatever arrangements were made for 
European security did not interfere with the maintenance of 
NATO. 

Hope there must be, but it must be qualified at every point 
by the knowledge that agreement can only be brought about 
if one side or the other is willing to modify what have so far 
been essential aims of policy. The Western powers cannot 
agree to abandon their alliance with Western Germany for 
anything less than German unity on a basis which will leave 
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Germany free to choose what her policy towards the Weg) 
to be. It is more than possible that Russian policy on the 
points is not irrevocably settled, but for all the forces that 
making for reasonableness there are still many others which 
manifestly pulling in the opposite direction. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the fact remains that we 
back to diplomacy, and that the function of diplomacy js 
solve deadlocks by blurring issues. This is a great opportuni 
if public opinion in the West can resist melodrama, the Ger 
Conference may succeed in what it is officially intended to & 
that is to say in ‘formulating the issues to be worked on’ ay 
‘agreeing on methods to be followed in exploring solution 


KING COAL ABDICATES 


RIDAY, July 8, 1955, may come to be remembered as { 

day on which coal ceased to be the national staple. It hy 
really abdicated long ago; but the shock of last week’s a 
nouncement of steep price increases was required for the publ 
fully to grasp what has been happening. Coal will never agai 
be produced in sufficient quantities, at competitive prices, 
fulfil national requirements. The National Coal Board is no 
on a footing with British Railways: that is to say, it has th 
status of an old servant who has still certain essential chore 
to perform in the household, but who cannot fully earn he 
wages. The NCB has not even the consolation of British Rai 
ways’ rejuvenation pipe-dream: whereas it is at least arguab 
that the railways may return to favour, coal can never agai 
hope to enjoy supremacy as a source of power. With a real} 
ruthless rationalisation scheme, coal-mining could in theon 
become profitable again; but owing to the present temper 
the industry no such scheme would be possible—a price w 
still are paying for the government errors of the Twenties. Th 
best that can be hoped for is that the gap between the pric 
and the cost of coal will not widen until it puts too great a strai 
on our resources to bridge it. The rising price harms everybody, 
directly or indirectly, but a few months will elapse before th 
extent of the harm is known. 


THE GAP WIDENS 


HE details of Britain’s foreign trade in June deal a shay 

blow to those who are still complacent about our economi 
progress. Exports were worth only £165 million, compare 
with £258 million in May. Imports cost us more than £24 
million again, and the gap is the worst for some time. Thisi 
in part due to the dock and railway strikes, of course. But th 
deterioration is on such a scale that it cannot be entirely ex 
plained by recent industrial unrest. The renewal of inflationé 
pressure in this country during the past six months must al 
bear the blame. Since the beginning of the year we have im 
ported £456 million worth of goods and materials more tha 
we have sold abroad. This trade gap compares with only £27 
million in the same period of last year. What is striking is 
in spite of the severe fall in exports last month the export trad 
for the first half of the year was slightly better than twel 
months earlier. What has really upset the balance is the massiv¢ 
scale of our purchases from abroad. In spite of measures take 
by the Government we have brought in £230 million mor 
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goods in the first half of this year than in the same periog’ 


of 1954. And the high level of imports in June, in spite 
of the dock strike. confirms that the country’s appetite for rav 
materials and foodstuffs is still strong, and may be strong 

than we can afford. We are now entering the least promisif 
season of the year for our overseas trade. The position 1s af 
anxious one. 
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Portrait of the Week 


ITH the Western world heading for the last Geneva 
round-up, this has been a week of brooding carried 
on by leader-writers and politicians more after the 
manner of hens than of Rodin’s thinker. “Anything that the 
Western Powers propose at the Geneva talks,’ remarks The 
Times with its usual caution, ‘must be the result of a careful 
balancing of risks.’ Dr. Adenauer is reported to be firm in his 
determination not to go to Canossa, even if he does travel to 





















































a ) Moscow, while, on the other hand, Sir Anthony Eden, though 
'T| rejecting the idea of a neutralised Germany, has suggested that 
there might be ‘reasonable arrangements to give Russia assur- 
} ance.’ The risks, in fact, are being so carefully balanced that it 
as th is quite impossible to say on which side the scales will tip, and 
It ha a world in w hich a speech by M. Khrushchev ata garden party 
’g gale has to be weighed against a new wave of arrests in Hungary 
publ is obviously one to bring into sharp relief the weakness of 
r agai journalism as a technique for conveying information. Mean- 
ces. yg While, we can place the reluctant disgorging of Mrs. Sispera 
is nog. and her children by the Czech Government to the credit side 
ras thy of the account, though the fact that ordinary humanity on the 
chor Patt of an iron-curtain country should be counted by its 
m ie rulers as a considerable concession indicates how accustomed 
' ».m the world has become to men and women being used as the 
si pawns of a police state. Less welcome is the news from Laos 
= (a part of the world that notoriously gives Mr. Dulles the 
real shakes), where forces of the Pathet Laos (a group opposed to 
theon the royal government of Laos and having affiliations with the 
per ¢ Viet-minh) have attacked and taken the fortified post of Muong 
‘ce wa Peua. The unfortunate coincidence by which this took place on 
<. Th the anniversary of the first Geneva Conference was presumably 
pri not intentional. The situation in Southern Viet Nam remains 
‘ sig obscure, with the elusive Ba Cut still being pursued by govern- 
od ment troops and no sign that anyone knows what to do about 
re th fulfilling the Geneva agreements. Perhaps Mr. Nehru was able 
to give some suggestions during his meeting with the Prime 
Minister at Chequers last week. But would they be the right 
ones? On another level from these preliminaries is the appeal 
for an end to war issued by nine scientists—among them seven 
pe Nobel Prize winners—including Bertrand Russell, Einstein 
il and Professor Joliot-Curic. 
pare Miscellaneous foreign news includes an offer of resignation 
£29 by the ministers of the Refugee Party from the Bonn Govern- 
his i@ Ment, more rioting in Buenos Aires, a major defeat for locusts 
ut th in Libya and the arrest of the managing director of the Société 
ly ex Monégasque de Banque et de Métaux Précieux. President 
onarng Eisenhower has wisely ordered the cancellation of the Dixon- 
t alu Yates contract, and the TVA is now reported to be safe from 
e img Private power companies. In French North Africa the troubles 
tha Continue, and the arrival in his fief of M. Grandval, the new 
¢7@ French Resident-General in Morocco, does not seem to have 
stha Stopped terrorist and counter-terrorist outrages. It is difficult 
trad@ 0t to agree with M. Mendés-France when he calls for the 
yelv@ application in Algeria and Morocco of solutions as precise and 
ssiva ‘lear as those which ended Franco-Tunisian tension.’ The rati- 
akemy fication by 540 votes to 43 of the Tunisian agreements seems 
morg ‘show that a substantial majority of French deputies are 
eriog * COMing to agree with him. Apart from North Africa, however, 
spit this has been quite a week for bombs. M. Ceraak, a minister 
tram Mthe Slovak government during the war, was blown up (to- 
ynge gether with two other people) in Munich by a bomb sent 
ising “Mough the post by his political enemies, who have been 
is amg “described with fine impartiality as Communists, Slovak Social- 





ists Or partisans of a united Czechoslovakia. Less efficient were 
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the explosions that heralded the arrival of the Colonial Secre- 
tary in Cyprus. However. at the moment an Anglo-Greck 
reconciliation appears possible without its being sealed in the 
blood of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, and, if his meetings with Arch- 
bishop Makarios make a successful conference possible the 
only people who will want to assassinate him will be some of 
his own party. 

At home this week Old King Coal has raised its ugly head, 
turning out on closer inspection to be wearing the rough-hewn 
features of Mr. Nabarro, and life at Westminster has been 
agreeably diversified by the sharpening of knives for Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd. The announcement that coal was to be 18 per 
cent. dearer has rocked industry on its feet—not to mention 
the wretched householder—and nobody is likely to be com- 
forted by the discovery made by the National Union of Mine- 
workers that the National Coal Board would be making a profit 
if the arithmetic were done by radar. Depressing too was the 
announcement that exports were down £90 million during June 
owing to the rail and dock strikes. Altogether it was forcibly 
brought home to the British public that its industrial habits are 
not keeping pace with history, though a note of sanity was 
struck at the conference of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union by the rejection of a demand to nationalise 
seven new industries. Sane too was the Minister of Transport’s 
indication that the Government is probably not going to dis- 
pose of the BTC’s long-distance haulage vehicles. 

Lovers of peace and quiet will be glad to hear that the 
Government has come to the conclusion that supersonic bangs 
actually do shatter windows and should therefore not take 
place over land if possible, a decision that confirms the suspi- 
cion many sufferers had already felt. The heat-wave has been 
bringing the joys of sun-bathing, swimming and traffic jams on 
the main roads to the inhabitants of these islands with the 
single, but notable, exception of those of the village of 
Blaengwynfi, who have been all but swept away by a down- 
pour of torrential rain. Needless to say, with all this week- 
ending, the road casualties are up at their summer level. On the 
sporting front, South Africa has defeated England by three 
wickets in what was one of the most exciting Test matches for 
some time, while Peter Thomson has won the Open golf cham- 
pionship for the second year running. Culture, of course, is a 
poor starter at this time of year, but it is nice to know that the 
Land government of Lower Saxony has acquired the collection 
known as the Guelph museum (not to be confused with the 
Guelph treasure) from the Dukes of Brunswick. A more 
sombre note is struck by the Methodist conference, which has 
come to the ‘appalling and devastating conclusion’ that chil- 
dren are leaving Sunday school at the age of eight (as soon as 
they can run?), and by the announcement that Britons are 
eating fewer Spanish oranges than they once used to. Saddest 
of all is the news that Mr. John Arlott and Mr. Frank Owen, 
those two great pillars of the Commonwealth. have been 
elected members of the Liberal Party executive. ‘And if I 
laugh “tis that I may not weep.’ 


ITALIAN POLITICS TODAY 


By a Correspondent 

HE Italian political crisis has been temporarily resolved 
‘toe it now seems clear that Signor Segni’s government 
will command a small but assured majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The immediate cause of the fall of Scelba’s 
government was the feud between himself and Pella—it was 
Scelba who ousted Pella from the premiership—but the real 
reason for the crisis is the disunity of the coalition parties and 
the internal divisions within the Christian Democratic Party 
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itself. All three of the smaller centre parties are essentially 
lay in outlook and faute de mieux find themselves linked to a 
great Catholic confessional party in an uneasy alliance. They 
fear that they will lose their identity and consequently forfeit 
votes. Within the Christian Democrats there is a cleavage 
between Left and Right which has recently grown wider 
because of the increasing strength of the Left wing. The Right 
wing, known as the concentrazione, commands about fifty of 
the party’s 262 votes. On the Left there is the powerful group 
led by Fanfani and supported by most of the younger mem- 
bers. Strong in parliament, the Left wing is even stronger 
in the party organisation, and there is no doubt that at the 
next election, scheduled for 1958, the party as a whole will 
move farther Left. As long as De Gasperi was alive, his per- 
sonal prestige and the religious orthodoxy which he combined 
with liberal views ensured that both the party and the coalition 
would keep together; but his death has left a gap which nobody 
can fill. This is the root cause of the crisis. 

Before Signor Segni formed his new government the possi- 
bility of an alliance between the Christian Democrats and the 
Nenni Socialists to pursue a Left-wing policy of social reform, 
dispensing with Liberal and Right-wing support, was much 
canvassed; but for the moment this has come to nothing. 
Although the initiative for this realignment came from the 
Sociatists themselves, it was in origin Communist-inspired. 
Since 1947 the Socialists and Communists have been joined by 
a pact of unity. But since 1951 the policy of these parties has 
changed; overtures have been made to the Left wing of the 
Christian Democrats in an obvious attempt to split the party. 
In March this year a further change took place when Nenni 
suggested an alliance with the whole party. The question re- 
mains whether this constitutes a genuine change of policy or 
whether it is nothing more than another Communist mancuvre 
to take advantage of the changed international situation and to 
continue to use the Socialist Party to prepare the way for the 
Communist Italy of the future. Nenni himself is not a Com- 
munist and is probably sincere in his wish for an apertura a 
sinistra, but the same cannot be said of his second-in-com- 
mand, Morandi, who is clearly a Soviet agent. Nenni is 
ageing—he is seventy-seven—while Morandi is vigorous and, 
at fifty-five. comparatively young, so that the future might lie 
with him; and certainly the Communists intend the rapproche- 
ment as a trap for the Christian Democrats; but a strong 
group within the Socialist Party, led by Lombardi, genuinely 
want an independent party. 

These new tactics have divided the Christian Democrats. 
Signor Gronchi, now President of the Republic, was the most 
outspoken supporter of the new Left-wing alliance, and his 
views are shared in modified form by the Left-wing Christian 
Democrats. Opposed to such an alliance is, of course, the Right 
wing. supported outside the party by the Saragat Socialists, 
who would obviously lose heavily by any such step, and by 
Signor Gedda, the leader of Catholic Action. Gedda wants a 
smaller, clerically dominated Christian Democratic Party. The 
Vatican is opposed to both Gedda and the Left-wing Catholics 
because they would weaken the unity of the Christian Demo- 
cratic coalition. 

For the time being a natural caution has prevailed and there 
is no immediate prospect of an alliance, but it is realised that 
the link between the Communists and the Socialists must be 


broken if a genuine democracy is to emerge. The Left-wing 
My Time is My Own, by John Irwin, referred to in an article 


last week, is published by Max Parrish at 8s. 6d 
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Christian Democrats see in an independent Socialist Party 
the culmination of De Gasperi’s ultimate policy—a reggp. 
ciliation with Nenni and the evolution of the Socialists into g 
constitutional party. But they have not yet reached that point, 























ee alternati\ 
Political Commentary _ fart 
ill read 
By HENRY FAIRLIE ponstrUct 
and imas 

HEN Sir Winston Churchill resigned, the Spectator 
commented : ‘The Conservative Party exists again— § Sir An 
for the first time for 15 years.’ During the past week May for 
it has fairly burst into life. Let no one underestimate the impor- fMiplomac 
tance of Mr. Gerald Nabarro’s resignation from the post of Js right. ’ 
joint secretary of the Conservative Fuel and Power Committee, fhe more 
The Political Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian Hiecided 
quite legitimately and correctly referred to him as ‘a back- ny othe 
bencher who is not yet a power in the party in his own right,” JRlaims a 
This is something that Mr. Nabarro needs to be reminded of fits case 
from time to time. He takes an excited interest in his own fmission. 
interventions in the House of Commons, and sits in his familiar fhabit of 
place below the gangway in eager anticipation of the part which parties. 





















he is about to play that afternoon—rather like a child at its (doubts. 
first circus. Indeed, it is always a surprise that Mr. Nabarro #there se 
does not have a toffee-apple in one hand (his order paper with @way in 
his seven starred questions to the Minister of Fuel and Power fstep in 
in the other) when he rises to put his supplementaries. But @Durham 
Mr. Nabarro’s action this week has an importance quite apart form of 
from himself. It is the first open indication of the freedom go. Th 
which back-benchers in the Conservative Party will feel entitled Grant be 
to exercise now that their party has a safe majority. This ut forv 
hankering after independence was noticeable in the Conser- qBations 
vative ranks before the election. But life in the House of pPssensu 
Commons was then dangerous. Now it is comparatively safe, special « 
and Mr. Nabarro’s resignation is an interesting reassertion of ution f 
the Conservative back-bencher’s right to attack Ministers. Malta it 

A more characteristic intervention by Conservative private 1am 
Members has been made over the report of the Monopolies —_ B 
Commission. Both the speech which Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, ‘ana 





the President of the Board of Trade, made on the subject in the 













os ' ; sa wl 
House of Commons, and the Government motion which he 

. . more p 

moved had been foreshadowed on the previous evening in af the 
far more important statement to the Conservative Trade and sha’ 
Industries Committee. This committee almost certainly gathers tativ 
. . WU ' 
together more representatives of monopolies, rings and staf ell as 
chambers than any other body of its size outside the City of mealth 
London, and Mr. Thorneycroft made it clear that he has little ital F 

intention of offending them. i 
¥ iia ba 8 for th 

It seems to me a tragedy that, at this important moment, Bopeateq 





the Board of Trade should be under a Minister who, whatever 
his other virtues, has little stamina for a fight and apparently 
little conviction that monopolies are something Conservatives 
should fight against. The appeal must rest with Sir Anthony 
Eden himself, and it seems worth reminding him that back 
in 1931, when he was defending Baldwin against the assault 
of the Right wing of the party, he protested vehemently 
against the idea that the Conservative Party should ever ‘sink 
to become the creature of millionaire newspaper owners : 
tne 
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a mere appanage of big business.” If rumour is correct, is cc 
Government changes which Sir Anthony is going to make af Bhecom; 
likely to be comparatively small, which means not only that § ight 1 
Mr. Thorneycroft is likely to stay where he is, but that Mr. Bt will 
Geoffrey Lloyd is likely to remain as Minister of Fuel and nothin: 





Power. No one, of course, has ever expected Mr. Lloyd to 
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be anything but a smooth spokesman of his departmental 
xdvisers, and he has lived up to the expectation well through 
,career of dazzling indistinction. It may be unfair to pick out 
Mr, Thorneycroft and Mr. Lloyd, for there is a whole clutter 
of middle-aged, middle-level, middle-sized Ministers who are 
ripe for baronies. (The granting of baronies is the modern 
alternative to impeachment.) But it is their departments which 
have been in the news, and it is to be hoped that Sir Anthony 
wil read the significance of the news and think again about 
sonstructing a Government which is capable of both efficiency 
nd imagination. 
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in— § Sir Anthony Eden was commended by The Times the other 
week May for his diplomatic handling of the Malta question. If 
por- Miplomacy means finding an easy way out, then The Times 
st of fis right. The idea of a Parliamentary Commission could hardly 
ttee, fhe more ingenious. It means that whatever policy is eventually 
dian Mecided on is likely to have bipartisan support. It means that 
ack- Hany other colony which in the future wishes to make the same 
ght,’ laims as Malta can be fobbed off with this ‘precedent’ that 
d of Hits case must be submitted to the consideration of a Com- 
own @mission. The whole idea, in fact, lives up to Sir Anthony Eden’s 
iliar Ghabit of trying skilfully to secure the best of all worlds and 
hich Gparties. But more and more people are beginning to have 
t its Mdoubts. To make Malta a part of the United Kingdom—and 
arro there seems every possibility that Mr. Mintoff will get his 
with @way in some form or other—would be the most important 
wer Mstep in the developmemg: of the Commonwealth since the 
But @Durham Report was followed by the granting of an attenuated 
part #form of self-government to Canada more than a hundred years 
jom §go. The special circumstances of Malta are held to be rele- 
itled vant because, it is said, they mean that no other colony can 
This @put forward a similar claim. But Durham made his recommen- 
ser- @dations to meet the special circumstances—e.g., the racial 
» of lissension—of Canada. Empirical decisions designed to meet 
afe, Special circumstances are the way in which the British consti- 
n of #tution finds its ways to general principles. The inclusion of 

Malta in the UK would be the beginning, not the end. 
vate | 1 aM not suggesting that for that reason it should not be 
slies @eone. But two points seem to me to be worth serious con- 
oft, Pideration. The Conservative Government, with four years of 
the #Ssured power, has the chance of taking the colonial question 
he #84 Whole and trying to find some new, more imaginative, 
‘nq plore permanent solution. I would have thought it far more 
and #2 the point if Sir Anthony Eden had used the occasion of 
vers Pualta’s claims to call a great Imperial Conference, with repre- 
star Pedlatives, unofficial as well as official, from the colonies as 
of rel as from the self-governing countries of the Common- 
‘ttle @vealth. Such Imperial Conferences have in the past been 

vital: important, not so much for the actual decisions reached 
all as for the new understandings and new visions which they have 
al Rreated. Is it not worth while trying to tap today the latent 
tly (uagination, daring and statesmanship in the colonies, which 
iil might prove as valuable as the daring, imagination and states- 
i: weed of men such as Borden, Laurier, Smuts, and even 
ok tai rhe second fact which troubles me is that the Par- 
‘ult (mentary Commission is a perfect device for stifling Parlia- 
sth entary debate, just when it is most desirable. The inevitable 
ink Eo Usduence is that the Commission will produce something 
ot f. the nature of an agreed formula, acceptable to the two front 
the nches, and that Parliament will then just registez its approval 
al his convenient conspiracy between the two front benches is 
hat om quite a feature of this Parliament. and the Maltese 
Mir ma. that, if they do get representation at Westminster, 
am Ul be representation in a body which increasingly does 
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Press Intelligence 
By Randolph S. Churchill 


GLORIA GRAHAME has never eloped with an eastern prince, 
dallied with a maharajah, or brawled with a crooner. Unlike 
some of the celebrated ex-maidens of the Hollywood village 
her claim to fame is based entirely on what she has done in 
films. 

Fortunately she has done the right things—or more correctly 
the wrong things in the right way. She has been establishing 
herself as one of the best exponents of captivating badness in 
the business.—Mr. LoGan Gourvay in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Sunday Express, August 9, 1953. 


cd * * 


INTO LONDON this week comes Hollywood's Bad Girl No. 1, 
blonde, grey-green-eyed Gloria Grahame. 

Unlike some of the celebrated ex-maidens of Hollywood, 
Gloria has never eloped with an eastern prince, dallied with a 
maharajah or brawled with a crooner. Her claim to fame is 
based on what she has done on celluloid. 

Fortunately she had done the right things: although it would 
be more correct to say she has done the wrong things in the 
right way. In the process she established herself as one of the 
best exponents of captivating badness in the business.—Mkr. 
KEN SMITH in Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Chronicle, July 3, 1955. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ONE OF THE MOST disgusting aspects of the Mrs. Ellis contro- 
versy has been the claptrap about sex equality. ‘It is time,’ 
writes Candidus, ‘that feminists learned that sex equality 
works both ways. ... It can’t now be argued that there 
should be one law for the male and another for the female.’ 
I do not know exactly what, if anything, sex equality means 
But I should not have thought that whatever it means, it had 
much to do with whether or not Mrs. Ellis should have been 
hanged. Just as women are not very suitable for fighting or 
coal-mining, so in my view they should not be hanged. Any- 
way, the sex-equality fanatics are not even consistent. Neither 
Candidus nor the most crazy feminist has yet, so far as I know, 
advocated the appointment of a female executioner. 
* * * 


1 AM PLEASED that the London County Council has voted to 
open the Battersea Fun Fair on Sundays. Whether or not there 
should be amusements of any kind on a Sunday is arguable, 
but since cinemas in London and fun fairs in other parts of 
the country are allowed to operate on Sundays, the House 
of Commons vote prohibiting the opening of the Battersea 
Fun Fair on Sundays was always a little ridiculous. The 
decision was reached by a free vote in 1951. Only about eight 
Conservatives voted in favour of opening it. It always seemed 
to me that this vote was less an expression of perfervid Sab- 
batarianism than a successful attempt to do down ‘Lord 
Festival’ Morrison. 
* . ~ 

THERE ARE MANY absurdities at the Soho Fair. in keeping with 
the delightful incongruity of the whole project. The cosmo- 
politan committee has modelled it on a French fair, but no 
kermesse. however heroic, ever had such a crazy appeal. A 
garish Dutch organ plays in Golden Square, painted with 
Elizabethan musicians and Victorian odalisques; a band of 
West Indians pours out Latin-American rhythms; exquisite 
young Londoners have put on dirty jeans, and Bohemian 
young Frenchman blazers, to sell programmes; a dark, Celtic 
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lady plies a spinning-wheel in Shaftesbury Avenue. But they 
are all from Soho. Gaston Berlemont, who runs the York 
Minster and the fair, says he got the idea at the deconsecration 
service of St. Anne’s, which had been Soho’s parish church 
until it was bombed. Now that there is no church, he thought 
there should be a fair in her honour. I do not know which 
of the several St. Annes he means, but for incongruity’s sake 
I hope that it is the lady from Constantinople who lived for 
fifty years as a hermit on a promontory in Epirus. “We’ve 
tried to cater for all tastes,’ says M. Berlemont. ‘Some people 
like poetry, just as some like elephant’s foot steak. Personally 
1 like neither.’ I hoped that this meant there would be an 
elephant barbecue on the programme, but that seems to be 
one taste that is not catered for. 
* * * 


SOMEBODY IS always discovering that the Russians also are 
human, and, now that co-existence is the rage, that they can 
do lots of things really rather well. For example, there was that 
‘roving woman reporter’ who reported breathlessly on Tuesday 
that she had just been to the Russian Embassy to get her visa 
for Moscow. She had obviously been surprised by the accom- 
modating manner of the official she dealt with, who said, 
‘That'll be 18s., please,’ and, “Take anything you want; there 
are no restrictions.” No wonder this roving woman reporter 


Passing the Buck 


By ANTHONY LINCOLN 


almost a race memory in this country. As veterans we 

watch others campaigning on similar battlefields. But 
while our backs are turned, a new danger threatens, one which 
springs from our very belief that this independence is un- 
assailable. The impregnable position of the judge in the 
constitution has hitherto been due not only to the well-known 
safeguards of the Act of Settlement, but also to the unanimous 
desire not to drag the judiciary into politics. The danger of 
this occurring in cases such as conspiracy, libel or sedition 
has been considerably reduced by leaving the thornier issues 
of fact to juries. 

Since the past war there have been a number of important 
problems which the legislature, accurately reflecting the hesi- 
tancies and dissensions of the electorate, has simply refused 
to solve, such as rent control, capital punishment and wage 
structures. Faced with a political nut too tough to crack, 
Parliament has recently shown an increasing readiness to send 
for the judiciary. It does so in random ways: it creates ad hoc 
tribunals, it confers wide and embarrassing powers on county 
court judges, or with its obvious approval the executive 
requests a lord justice to step down from the bench and 
resolve an industrial dispute. 

The Landlord and Tenant (Rent Contro!) Act, 1949, pro- 
vides a fair example of the technique. On what principles 
should rents be fixed? No one is satisfied with the mathe- 
matical mysticism of the Rent Acts. The answer Mr. Bevan 
gave as Minister of Health was to leave it to rent tribunals 
to determine in the case of certain tenancies what is a ‘reason- 
able rent.’ Now the word ‘reasonable’ is a lawyer’s talisman. 


sk battle for the independence of the judiciary is 


It is the epithet of common sense, the average view of an 
average jury or of the man on the Clapham Common omnibus. 
Did the policeman have reasonable grounds for suspecting 
a felony? Was the cricket ball struck to a distance no reason- 
able man could foresee? In answering such questions the 
reasonable man can happily disregard his political views. But 
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began to feel somewhat dizzy. But—trust the trained re 

—not too dizzy to let the significant detail escape her, F 

big, handsome, blond Russian handed back the roving 4 

reporter’s passport not only politely but efficiently. Fan 

without even dropping it once! People who can 

obviously aren’t as bad as they’ve been painted. 
! * > * 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL has brought out a sumpgq 
illustrated booklet to celebrate the centenary of London’sg 
drainage. Although I am happy about all those wor 
sewers, I do not think I shall rush off exulting to the exhih 
at County Hall when it opens. But there is an extraordig 
large band of enthusiasts whose hobby is sewers and. 
would not only spend all their spare time in them if they eg 
but bring all their friends as well. It is a quaint pastime, ' 
reminded that Lord Noel-Buxton (who replies in Our og 
spondence columns to Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s playful tea 
last week) has frequently been led underground by his i inten 
in rivers. If I were Lord Noel-Buxton I’d much rather hg 
been in a sewer than within range of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
oa * * 


DURING THE WEEKEND I met someone who told me that 
rent for his council house was less than the rent he ae for 
garage in which he kept his new Ford Prefect, 
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ask him at what rent a particular flat should be let and. 
answer must, wittingly or unwittingly, imply a whole politic 
philosophy. Indeed, ‘reason’ has no meaning in this context 
an economic rent, a scarcity-value rent, an uneconomic sti 
dard rent or a rent mysteriously compounded of all three 
each of these can be argued to be reasonable. 

In committee, Mr. Walter Elliot vainly urged the Minister 
to include in the Bill some indication of the policy by whid 
the tribunals could be guided. Mr. Bevan steadfastly refused 
The Act is silent on these matters and the tribunals have beg 
left to arrive at their own political conclusions. To this-d 
no one knows upon what formule, if any, their decisions 
based. But the really serious aspect of the matter is that th 
general public are led to believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
judicial body is exercising a legislative function. 

The new technique is not a peculiarity of one party. Fout 
years later the Conservative administration introduced th 
Landlord and Tenant Bill which empowers county cout 
judges to determine what is a reasonable rent in certail 
statutory tenancies. Again the same talisman. Again virtual 
no guidance on policy. The judge is given a discretion which 
it is impossible to exercise without seeming to favour one of 
the economic schools of thought. Is the market value, is fre¢ 
bargaining, the proper test? Should local standard rents (som¢ 
of which may well be the products of Mr. Bevan’s tribunals 
be taken into account, and to what extent? Surveyors called 
as witnesses are prepared to support a variety of theories of 
valuation. What would a jury of reasonable men think? This 
is the delicate task the judge has to perform, and he has to do 
so without diminishing the litigant’s belief in his politica 
impartiality. 

The latest political nut to be due for cracking is the questio the 
of the just wage. This is fundamentally a political questio 
and the answer depends on your religious, moral and econonti 
views. The sanctity of free bargaining appears to play no pa 
in contemporary political realities, whatever the Common La 
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rule be. The lord justice of appeal who was called upon 
recently to adjudicate on this transparently political issue did 
SO not ex cathedra as a judge, but personally as an arbitrator 
of acknowledged impartiality. But with him the whole 
judiciary was in a sense involved, and its political neutrality 
threatened, however remotely. 

The dangers of passing the buck in this way are obvious. 
The reverence and esteem in which the judiciary is held are 
enormous assets; none the less they are assets that ought-not 
to be touched by baffled politicians. You do not take the 
politics out of an issue by removing it from the floor of the 
House and sending it to the Law Courts, or by calling in the 
‘reasonable man.’ The judiciary must be allowed to preserve 
its Olympian remoteness from the mortalities of politics. 
After all, everyone knows that Zeus’s earthy visits scarcely 
improved his standing with mortals. Now that the Government 
has a clear majority, the need for judicial intervention in 
the perils of legislation has gone—if it ever existed. 


Black Students Speak 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


N London and Paris, Birmingham and Bordeaux, Lisbon 
| and Louvain, Prague and Berlin, New York and Chicago, 
African students go to lectures, read, have bread and 
coffee for breakfast, meet in cafés, join societies, attend con- 
ferences, sit in the inexpensive seats at the cinema, opera and 
ballet, fall in love, write poetry, argue through the night, 
drink, sleep at odd intervals, and otherwise live as university 
students are accustomed to live. Since the war the Niger has 
flowed into the Seine and the Volta into the Thames. There 
are now some 1.800 African students at French, 1,700 at 
British, and 700 at American universities—apart from 
thousands more taking courses of specialised training outside. 
This has its repercussions within Africa. The chief function of 
a university, as Ortega y Gasset pointed out, is to train men to 
govern. And, wherever university students are not permitted to 
become governors, they are apt to turn revolutionaries instead. 
When, at the end of the war. the colonial Powers had to face 
this dilemma—to create, or not to create, a substantial univer- 
sity-trained African élite, who would certainly sooner rather 
than later demand governing power—the British and French 
chose, on balance, the former course, while the Belgians and 
Portuguese chose the latter. (But recently the Belgians, 
though they still permit only a thin trickle of Congolese 
students to find their way to Europe, have established the 
new Catholic University of Lovanium at Kimuenza, a few 
miles from Leopoldville. hoping—probably mistakenly—that 
the combination of scholastic philosophy and no city lights 
will prevent their Africans from becoming troublesome.) 
What goes on in the minds of African students, thrust into 
the universities of Europe, who introduce a gay variety into 
Gower Street and the Rue des Ecoles? The old French 
colonial has a simple answer to this question. They learn to 
be contre les blancs always, and Marxists in nine cases out of 
ten. This is about as true as most old colonial Eternal Verities. 
Recently French African students have themselves produced, 
under the imprint of Présence Africaine, a symposium, Les 
Etudiants Noirs Parlent, which gives some idea of the range 
and complexity of their opinions. Partly—like the interesting 
report, Colonial Students in Britain, just published by PEP*— 
it records impressions. ‘It is cold at Marseilles—Mamadou 
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keeps himself aloof from Europeans in the way he was acm 
tomed to in Africa—but the man in the tobacco kiosk 
“merci, monsieur” in a friendly way when Mamadou ; 
a packet of Gauloises—Mamadou tries not to show hig 
prise.’ But les Etudiants Noirs, while they speak of gf 
problems—money trouble; landlady trouble (less of thig, pe 
haps, than in*Britain); relations with the natives tr 
marriage trouble—are not preoccupied with these. The 
more interested in looking below the surface; in exp 
themselves, their beliefs and attitudes, to the European wor 
in which they are temporary settlers. 


Three themes stand out. First, these French African g 
dents like to think of themselves historically. ‘There ig a 
of analogy between ourselves and the Americans,’ says og 
of them. ‘What we have in mind is that we will appear 
future generations as pioneers: not pioneers in the sense 
the adventurers who exterminated the North Americ 
Indians; we have no savages to exterminate—for, after af 
it is we who are the savages.’ And if African students are 
be successful pioneers, they need this concept of ‘efficiency 
How else can they hope to deal with the complicated task 
awaiting them? ‘We have to be on our guard against a we, 
ness inherent in the French system of education—that 9 
forming men who lack the quality of “efficiency,” ag th 
Anglo-Saxons term it. . . . So that American visitors, j 
ing judgement on Europeans, are apt to sum them up 
“inefficaces, bons cuisiniers.”’ Hence these students, lik 
Renaissance men, tend to look upon the world as their oyste 
They have come to Europe to learn, not Roman law or Ca 
tesian philosophy, but all that Europe has to teach. They mu 
go everywhere and explore everything. The search for effic 
ency implies curiosity—a rejection of the limits whid 
authority would impose upon their speculations. (And whe 
they slip away to conferences in Warsaw or Bucharest, it is 
often as not this boundless curiosity that takes them there, 


“We are assured that we are an élite—but what kind of 
élite?’—this is the second recurrent theme. M. Kader F 
presents it in the form of an opposition between a ‘pre 
fabricated’ and a ‘committed’ élite—une élite engagée. To th 
‘prefabricated’ category belong those African students whi 
are manufactured to a colonial design; who are regarded a 
des bons enfants, capable of serving Europeans as reliable 
NCOs. They represent, intellectually at any rate, an earlie 
generation, persuaded that they had neither culture no 
history, and that the only way forward lay through ‘showing 
the White man that one was just like him: hence the pat 
liamentary comedy; the religion of diplomas; the myth of th 
lucrative job.’ The élite of this generation must live differently: 
An indispensable quality is affirmation de soi (which is nol 
the same thing as orgueil). They must not be ashamed t0 
develop their own proper virtues—‘optimism, the taste fo 
life, enjoyment of other people.’ Since Africa has accepitt 
this ‘dialogue with Europe,’ those who speak for Africa musi 
speak their own authentic language. They must put behind 
them the ‘temptation of the West,’ for to be ‘committed’ means 
to be committed to Africa. With perhaps a conscious look 
over their shoulders at the students of nineteenth-cent 
Russia, these students take seriously their obligations to t 
peasantry from whom they have sprung, who have created 
the material conditions for them to become intellectuals 
Though this, M. Fall sensibly points out, does not mean thal 
students should shut themselves up in their bed-sitting-room 
groaning about the oppression of the peasantry, neglecting 
their studies, and failing to acquire ‘efficiency.’ 

‘Le paternalisme, voila l’ennemi’ is the conclusion ot ail 
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EEC. AND THE CHANGING 


BRITALIN’S 
WEW RAILWAYS 


HE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE is doomed 
Te become a thing of the past: 
the age of the all-electric railway 
has already begun! That is the major 
decision in the British Transport Com- 
mission’s £1,200 million 15-year develop- 
ment plan for British Railways. And in 
this plan G.E.C. 
part. 
It was 24 years ago that G.E.C. equip- 
ped the first electric passenger trains in 


is playing a premier 


Great Britain to operate on a 1500 volt 
overhead system which later was recom- 
mended as the future standard. Already 
G.E.C. 


manufacture the traction equipment for 


has been given a contract to 


electric trains operating from the 1500 
the 
Chelmsford and Southend extensions. 


volt overhead system on new 


That this great Company was chosen 


to effect that first contract was no gift 
of fickle fortune. Nor is it by chance 
that it is now so closely integrated with 
the vast financial scheme that will soon 
accelerate the travelling of a whole 
nation. 

Only a company so large and experi- 
enced has that overall understanding of 
the problems involved in such an under- 
taking. The General Electric Company 
Limited has garnered this understand- 
ing from experience in schemes the 
world over. Experience in so many 


things — e.g. the generating stations to 
create the motive power; the sub- 


stations to feed the power to the trains; 
remote controls to make the system 
safer and simpler; the overhead lines 
from which the trains collect the power; 


complete signalling equipment; and 
g g equi} 











motors and controls on the trains them- 
selves. Long experience, too, in the 
manufacture and installation of under- 
ground cables, public address systems, 
kitchen car equipment, heating and 
lighting for the comfort of passengers, 
and the illumination and _ telephone 
systems in marshalling yards and stations. 

With all this experience and a staff 
great in talent, the G.E.C. is ready NOW 
to play a major part in building the 
100 m.p.h. railways of tomorrow. 





e 
THE LARGEST 
BRITISH ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
ORGANISATION 


The General Electric Co. Ltd, Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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essay by M. Albert Franklin; but the idea runs through the 
whole collection. What is meant by this ‘paternalism’? Partly 
it is the tendency to assume the superiority of European 
culture, although, an anonymous Portuguese African contri- 
bution argues, ‘the Westerner, of English, French or Portu- 
guese extraction, who set out to colonise Africa, was usually 
a man without culture of his own . . . and without interest 
in our culture.’ Partly it is implied in the use of words like 
évolué, which assume the necessity for Africans to make 
linear progress in a European direction, and the barbarism 
of their present backgrounds. (A now distinguished West 
African civil servant, when at Cambridge, once shocked some 
British undergraduates by showing acquaintance with the 
plays of Sophocles. ‘Yes,’ he said, to put them at their ease, 
‘we Africans sometimes come down from the trees and learn 
a little Greek.’) But above all, ‘paternalism’ is meant to refer 
to the entire furniture of the European mind when confronted 
with Africans—the jungle; the witch-doctor; the distant 
drums; the women’s ululations: these are mental pictures 
from which it is hard to escape, for they are constantly being 
renewed. And if Europeans are sometimes worried about the 
problems of mental adjustment of African students, these 
African students are no less worried about the state of mind 
of many Europeans. Thus, Les Etudiants Noirs can be read as 
a useful supplement to Colonial Students in Britain, reminding 
us that these 1,700 British African students in our midst are 
essentially not 1,700 social problems, nor 1,700 recipients of 
welfare, nor 1,700 objects of administration, nor 1,700 
potential apologists for the British way of life, but 1,700 active, 
intelligent human beings, with their own beliefs and hopes 
and purposes. 


What’s Wrong in the 
Aden Protectorate 


By R. B. SERJEANT* 


‘yw NCIDENTS’ in the Aden Protectorate have recently been 
| reported with ever-increasing frequency—tribal clashes 
with Government troops, shootings, the quite unprece- 
dented murders of British civilians in ‘safe’ areas and, about 
a fortnight ago, the ambush and killing of two Aden Levy 
officers and ten men. No one who knows the territory can dis- 
miss these events as normal to the holding of a turbulent area, 
especially if taken in conjunction with such unreported matters 
as the stream of desertions from native units, thefts of ammu- 
nition, and the lynching of a British airman in Aden itself. 
if you wonder, naturally, why Britain bothers about this 
corner of Arabia at all. the answer is that—apart from Aden’s 
strategic value, which even in the atomic age cannot be 
negligible—it is an important factor in oil politics which now 
dominate the Arabian scene. BP has just sunk some £50 
million in a new refinery at Little Aden, and on the eastern 
borders of the Protectorate there is a chance of discovering 
oil—perhaps in quantities comparable to the Persian Gulf. 
American prospecting parties have begun to approach the 
Protectorate’s undefined border from the north; the Yemen, 
in the west, carefully watches British territory—which it 
claims, having itself at times controlled, albeit uneasily, cer- 
tain areas there. Were Britain to relinquish her Protectorate, 
Yemenite and Sa’udi troops would move in, and the hunt for 
oil would recommence—by German, possibly Halian, interests 
on one hand and American on the other. 





* Professor of Modern Arabic, London University. 
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The Western Protectorate, scene of the present troubles, jg: ciation W 
split into semi-isolated fragments where tribes have generally: All this ‘ 
maintained effective independence of any centralised gover. jis hard, | 
ment. Areas exist today, nominally under our Protection, failu 
where no British officer may enter. Some districts are h pump” S 
even mapped, and the security imposed on several large areas grhere is 
only in the past ten years is precarious. In pacified distrjggs feonstitut 
security has not brought with it justice, the fault lying mainly pittle inf 
with corrupt local administrations and the venality of the fof hurtie 
Arab political staff of the Aden Government. Under the prev Mledge- Fi 
vious tribal ‘anarchy,’ a tribesman aggrieved, especially over Mpothe At 

ocesses 





the burning question of land, could obtain redress by his own 










right arm or by appeal to a powerful ally. Now he must risk way the 
the consequence of breaking the peace or carry his troubley'qpetter be 
to a local court which he has often only too good reason to itself the 
distrust. Security without justice is unattractive, and the tribes. (Asiatic © 
man rightly or wrongly aggrieved, or even the downright Mdanger t 
scallywag, turns to the Yemen for a rifle, ammunition, a money hardly 8 





present, and returns to the Protectorate to cause as much 
trouble as he can. 






The immediate cause of last year’s outbreak was an attempt 
by Government to drive a road through Damani and Rabizi 
country, which brought both tribes into open conflict with 
Aden. It was commonly believed that this road was intendede 
for transporting the oil, supposedly in Baihan-Shabwah, to 
the Aden refinery. The troubles spread from one district to 
another, for everywhere there were major political grievances 
which the simple shortage of British staff had made it im- 
possible to resolve. Two disquieting features were the un- 
reliability of Arab troops, entire groups laying down arms 
in the Rabizi campaign, and the lack of conviction in Govern- 
ment which contrasts markedly with my experience of Arab 
troops on previous occasions. Part of the trouble is economic, 
for the tribesman-soldier, exposed to danger, is poorly paid 
vis-a-vis the refinery employees, his pay today having about 
half the purchasing power of the pay he got in 1939; but] 
was saddened most at the effect of the ‘anti-Christian’ line 
of Egyptian propaganda to South Arabia on Arab relations, 
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and the belief that Britain’s conciliatory policy on the Pales- §generatic 
tine issue conceals her support of Zionism. Nor does it seem facades, 
to be generally realised in Britain that the reconquest of files, the 
Palestine is regarded by every Arab as something that must fmurder ; 
be achieved before the foundation of the Arab future can be fRept unc 
established. In the odium attaching to Israel in Arabia, Britain GLion at 
has begun to share. Were the Yemen indeed to reform her fpreserva 
fiscal system, remove existing abuses in her administration. Recorded 
and follow a more liberal progressive internal policy, Arab more m 
minds would certainly turn towards closer association with her. point in 

Bearing in mind that it is all too easy for the observer to glittering 
propose remedies he will never have to administer, it seems ——_ 
clear that, firstly, the hand of the Western Protectorate Agency “a 
should be strengthened by the selection and proper training Durin 
of much additional British staff to provide district officers FM  b 
on the old colonial pattern, who will settle in and get ee 
thoroughly acquainted with one district. This also implies spiny 





that Aden should provide them with far better than the 
minimum of amenities as at present. Where Arab administta- 
tive staff must be employed, why not enlist the natural leaders, 
Saiyids and Shaikhs, men who know the country even if they 
do not speak English or understand modern colonial tech- 
nique? Though perhaps little less venal than the Aden clerks 
recruited into the administration, they are experienced and 
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agricultural development programme, could make closer ass0 
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‘ation with Aden attractive to the uncontrolled tribal-districts. 
this costs money, but not more than Britain can afford; it 
. hard, unromantic work; nor dare we fail, for in Hadramawt 
the failure of the early pump schemes has given the word 
mp’ something of the significance of ‘groundnuts’ with us. 
bere is need, too, for real knowledge of the Protectorate, its 
onstitutions, topography, climate, etc., for Aden is often so 
little informed that policies must be formulated on the basis 
hurried ad hoc impressions rather than on garnered know- 
jge. Finally, it is necessary that the Government put its case 
othe Arab by every means in its power, and does not allow its 
yocesses to be forgotten and its failures remembered. In this 
ay the anti-colonial trend of the newly risen press may 
better be countered than by threats of suppression. In Aden 
hiself the fundamental social cleavage between the British and 
Asiatic communities, though less rigid than in 1939, is a real 
danger to good understanding. A nation of shopkeepers will 
hardly sell its goods if it is not polite. 


ity and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


O modest building in any main street of any old 

English town is safe today. The Red Lion Hotel, half- 

way up the High Street of Guildford, is threatened 
ith destruction. It presents a pleasant whitewashed facade 
yf about 1840 to the street. !t is not one of those buildings 
hich become listed as ancient monuments, yet to the 
delightful High Street of Guildford it is essential. It is a focal 
point, like that tree between Queen’s College and All Souls 
n the High Street at Oxford, and it gives character and pro- 
portion to the whole street, reminding one that Guildford, 
besides having the dignity of a county town, is still in appear- 
ance a country market town. What matters in our old country 
owns is not just single buildings listed here and there as 
ancient monuments,’ but whole groups of buildings, some 
f which may even be as late as Victorian. But in our own 
peneration, Burton the Tailor of Taste, with his merciless 
acades, or Dorothy Perkins with her black glass and green 
iles, the Co-operatives with their universal hideousness, can 
urder a whole street with a single buildmg if they are not 
ept under control. What is so encouraging about the Red 
Lion at Guildford is that the Town Council itself has put a 
preservation order on the hotel. This must be one of the first 
recorded instances of a town ccuncil coming to the aid of its 
lore modest architecture. I like to think that it is a turning 
pont in the battle against the shoddy craftsmanship and 
glittering arrogance of so many of the big firms. 


HEaT-WAVE FASHION NOTE 

During the hot weather I have been wearing a straw boater 
nd a bow tie in London. In Bond Street the glances of the 
omen and men were so contemptuous at this ageing Teddy 
Boy that I had to take off my hat and expose my bald head to 
€ sun. But in the City old faces beamed with joy to see a 
raw boater again, and two strangers stopped me to ask 
here I had bought it. I can’t tell you because that would be 
advertising, but the hat is cheap and cool. 


OBBLEDEHOY : 

To enjoy a town you don’t only have to look at eye-level 
but also at the ‘floor-scape.’ What is more attractive than sun- 
light shining on the-cobbles of an inn yard after rain? What 
keeps Merton Street, Oxford, so free from needless traffic? 
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—the cobbles, brown and rounded along its uneven route. A 
famous cobbled street, the Warren in the Cornish fishing port 
of Polperro, is about to be asphalted by the Cornwall County 
Council, because this will be cheap, will make it smooth- 
running for the prams of the kiddiz, and a nice little car park 
for motor-bikes and Austin Sevens. These seem poor argu- 
ments to put forward for the destruction of one of the most 
charming havens of quiet in a much-visited ‘beauty spot.’ 


THE CONCRETE HORSE 
The Westbury White Horse, in Wiltshire, is being repaired 

with concrete instead of chalk. Whether this way of repairing 
the old chalk figures of our downs is the most practical I can- 
not say. It is obviously cheap and does not sound attractive. 
Mr. Nevill Coghill has made up this little rhyme: 

Ride a cock-horse 

To Westbury Gorse, 

To help them put concrete 

Upon a White Horse. 


Chromium mane and chromium toes, 
And Ferrocrete belly wherever he goes! 


THe CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 

| suppose all my readers will have heard this story before. 
When it was first told to me, it was ascribed to the Rev. 
Austin Farrer, Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Oxford. He was preaching a sermon in the chapel, and said 
that as he was coming into Oxford he saw an advertisement 
which seemed to him to describe the average Englishman's 
idea of religion. It ran: ‘For Ladies. For Uplift. For General 
Support.’ I have since heard it ascribed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but this seems unlikely; and to the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, which is a little more probable but not much more. 
Who invented it? 
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‘Delectable comedy’ 


Margaret Kennedy’s 


new novel 


THE ORACLES 


One cannot enough praise Miss Kennedy’s at once sage and 
dry-sparkling humour: no other writer has it of quite this 
blend. Also her craftsmanship is superb—seldom has a story 
been better told..—ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler. 

‘This delectable comedy has human warmth as well as 
shrewdness of satirical observation and wit.’ Birmingham Post. 
‘An engaging exercise in vigorous criticism of intellectual 
snobbery.’—The Scotsman. 12s, 6d. 


Book Society Recommendation 


MACMILLAN 
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$ HE fatigue which, two generations ago, our fathers 
and grandfathers unflinchingly sustained, and the en- 
durance they showed, would be fat&l to the effeminate 
constitutions and flaccid muscles of their unworthy descen- 
dants.” With this harsh, lugubrious comment a sporting paper 
of the time concluded its obituary of Squire Osbaldeston, who 
died in 1866. Following the unsuccessful attempt by three 
undergraduates to walk from Oxford to London at the end 
of last term, The Times has published a desultory series of 
letters recalling less abortive feats of pedestrianism; but. I 
think most people would agree that the British put their 
powers of endurance to the test far less frequently, take far 
| less pride in them and bet far less money on them than they 
idid a hundred years ago. 
In 1831, Osbaldeston, at the age of forty-seven, won a 
wager of £1.800 by riding 200 miles in under ten hours. He 
took, in point of fact, eight and three-quarter hours, used 
twenty-eight horses and trained for ‘many weeks’ by galloping 
gixty miles every morning. His was a spectacular achievement, 
ied out over a course of four miles before a large audience 
at Newmarket; but the spirit of emulation was strong in those 
va and soon ee. pounding Gustely along le toad 



























Artillery also cov vy —on, one imagines, worse eonte 
god under more exacting conditions—200 miles in ten hours; 
mwhile Mr. Bacon, of the Bombay Civil Service, went off at a 
Mangent and put up a new kind of record by riding one camel 
800 miles in eight days. 

» These particular feats, of course, would be difficult to 
sreplicate today, if only for economic reasons. But our fore- 
bears were always staging—mainly, it seems, for the hell of 
it—less elaborate trials of strength. Take, for instance, what 
happened on an August evening at Black Hall, near Banchory 
in Kincardineshire. The gentlemen had shot snipe all day, 
wading up to their waists in ‘a large morass.’ After dinner 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay bet Lord Kennedy £2,500 that he would 
get to Inverness on foot before him. They set off there and 
then, wearing evening dress, and each accompanied by an 
‘umpire’; their servants caught them up after seven or eight 
miles with walking shoes to replace their pumps. Lord 
Kennedy struck across country, over the Grampians; his chal- 
lenger went by the coach-road, which was thirty-six miles 
farther. 

They walked all that night, the next day and the next night; 
it rained all the time. Lord Kennedy reached Inverness at 
six o'clock on the morning of the second day, Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay four hours later. The umpire with Lord Kennedy, 
however, felt bound to report that the winner, ‘then a good 
deal beaten, had leaned on the arm of his attendant in descend- 
ing and ascending the hills’; so it was decided to refer the 
matter to Captain Barclay, who had walked 1,000 miles in 
1,000 hours and thus had some claim to be considered an 
authority in these contexts. But the bet was called off by 
mutual agreement before the arbiter had given his decision, 
which would (he afterwards revealed) have been in favour of 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay. 

In those days, of course, if you wanted to have a bet, you 
had to arrange an event to bet on and find somebody to bet 
NG against. ‘Matches’ were not necessarily based on endurance 
tests or feats of strength, like the challenge, quite frequently 
issued, to carry any member of the company fifty yards before 
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Seven-League Bets 


There was, for in- 
iambe £100 


anyone else present could run a hundred. 
stance, the occasion when Captain Ross bet Mr. F< 
that he would shoot ten brace of swallows in a day with a pistol, 
using ball. Ross won this bet before breakfast. picking the 
birds off as they hovered, ‘pretty stationary,’ before entering 
their nests; the nests were at the top of a tower three storeys 
high, so Ross, whatever one thinks about his attitude to the 
swallows, must have been a proficient pistol-shot. 
* * * 

Today we can bet as much as we like. six days a week, on 
quadrupeds which we have never seen and which belong to 
complete strangers, without any more exertion than is in- 
volved in making a telephone call; so one of the raisons d'étre 
for the sporting wager no longer exists. Another has been 
largely eliminated by the profusion of organised games and 
sports in which energetic people can sublimate their com- 
petitive instincts. If you feel like taking somebody else on at 
something. you arrange to meet him at the badminton club 
after office hours or on the golf course at the weekend; you 
don’t suddenly bet him that you can walk a hundred miles 
across country faster than he can. 

The incentive to perform these Homeric and eccentric 
exploits has disappeared; but, apart from this, | suspect that 
the ability to perform them is far rarer than it used to be. 
The population has largely ceased to use its legs in day-to-day 
life; and though a great many people ‘take exercise’ in their 
leisure hours, they take it in measured doses which are well 
within the limit of their physical capabilities. Children no 
longer walk to school unless the distance involved is negligible; 
ploughmen no longer homeward plod their weary way; soldiers 
only very rarely march. It will be several centuries before our 
legs reach the level of desuetude attained by the penguin’s 
wings, but it rather looks as if that is the way they are going. 

* * a” 

I was talking the other day to an old man of eighty-five who 
used to be our head forester; we were discussing a wood which 
he had helped to plant over fifty years ago. “Farquharson was 
head forester in those days,” he said. ‘A very strong man and 
a good runner. We were allowed half an hour off for breakfast 
Everybody else brought a bite of food with them, but Far- 
quharson always went home for his. He lived in the village 
He was never late back.’ The wood is just under two miles 
from the village, and Farquharson would not have become 
head forester before middle-age at the earliest. The particular 
sort of pride in their own powers which used to make men 
do that sort of thing is now, | think, very rare. 

* * * 


But although these heroic figures were much admired, there 
must have been times when people got a bit fed up with their 
prowess; and in the pages of a splendid Victorian compilation 
called Sportascrapiana, which records some of their feats, there 
is no more human character than Thompson. He was not 
one of the giants; indeed, we do not know anything about him 
except that one day he was standing next to Osbaldeston at 
a pheasant shoot. The Squire was shooting particularly well; 
Thompson was not. At length the contrast between his neigh- 
bour’s brilliance and his own ineptitude proved too much for 
his urbanity, and—‘in an unguarded moment’— Thompson 
turned to the great man and gave vent to his emotions 
: your unerring tube!” cried Thomp 
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Letters to the Editor 


Men at Waugh Lord Noel-Buxton, 


Anthony Carlisle 


Orange Squeeze W. Douglas 
Embassy Garden Party Cynthia L. Kittelsen 
Independent Critics Nancy Spain 
M. H. Middleton Nevile Wallis 
Plantation Politics Oma 


What Happened at Versailles? Cafol Whitehead 
Keynesian Economics Frederic E. Holsinger 
Out Cold Xan Fielding 





MEN AT WAUGH 


Sir,—I have met Nancy Spain several times. 
I am a long-standing friend of Mr. John Mase- 
field, the Poet Laureate. One of Miss Spain’s 
ambitions had always been to meet Mr. Mase- 
field and I duly arranged this. We had tea with 
Mr. Masefield and then went on west because 
I gathered that Miss Spain had some business 
with Mr. Evelyn Waugh. At Mr. Waugh’s front 
door we had a brief conversation with Mrs. 
Waugh, who told us that we could not come 
in. During the quiet conversation there came 
from the room immediately on the right of the 
hall a cry: ‘Tell them to get out.’ So we turned 
away. As we did so, Mr. Waugh roared out 
and shut the door in our faces. He then came 
out of the house and barred the gates. 

This incident was, a day or two later, inflated 
by Miss Spain into an article in the Daily 
Express, which would certainly have angered 
me if I had been Mr. Waugh. It angered me 
in my own character because Miss Spain put 
into my mouth words which | certainly did 
not utter; namely: ‘I am not here on business. 
I am a member of the House of Lords.’ I 
should like here to point out categorically that 
there was no exchange of any kind between 
Mr. Waugh and myself. Mr. Waugh is entitled 
to be angry with Miss Spain; whether he is 
entitled to accept her version of my own part 
in the affair and to compose in consequence 
such an ill-mannered diatribe as you published 
in last week’s issue is quite another matter. 
I admit that I am partly responsible for any 
misunderstanding that may have occurred in 
that I did not trouble to correct Miss Spain’s 
falsifying of the incident—largely because it 
seemed to me that her piece, however irritat- 
ing, was of no consequence whatever. As to 
Mr. Waugh’s observations on my family, your 
readers will already, no doubt, have formed 
their own opinien.—Yours faithfully, 

NOEL-BUXTON 
* 


Sir,—I consider Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s article in 
your issue of July 8 the worst example of ill- 
manners to be granted space in your columns 
since the Sitwell correspondence. I cannot let 
this extravaganza from a writer of fiction go 
unanswered. I regard the personal remarks 


about Lord Noel-Buxton as boorish and the 
assessment of his character as false. | have 
known Lord Noel-Buxton for-over twenty 
years (rather than for a matter of moments) 
and always found him modest, scrupulous to 
a fault, and so kindly that he is completely 
abashed by unfriendliness. ‘Predatory’ is the 
last epithet that: may be properly applied to 
him. * 

The agency which Mr. Waugh chooses to 
patronise may like to add the following to its 
records: Lord Noel-Buxton is conscientious 
in his attendance at the House of Lords; an 
accomplished broadcaster; a sensitive student 
of history, prepared to test his theories about 
Roman fords at considerable discomfort and 
even risk; and a lover of literature, who numj- 
bers among his friends many poets, including 
Mr. Masefield himself.—Y ours faithfully, 


ANTHONY CARLISLE 
61a Philbeach Gardens, London, SW5 * 


ORANGE SQUEEZE 
Sir,—On page four of your issue of July 1, 
1955, your Irish correspondent criticises the 
attitude of the Northern Ireland Government 
with regard to the Roman Catholic Mater 
Hospital and its participation in the Health 
Service. “ 
Mr. Chuter Ede is stated to have given an 
undertaking on this subject. May I inform 
your correspondent that the Government's 
attitude has been made perfectly clear from 
the outset, On November 19, 1947, on the com- 
mittee stage of the Health Services Bill, the 
then Minister of Health stated (Hansard, 
November 19, 1947, para. 2775): 


The hospitals can come in, and we will 
welcome them in; but if they want to 
stop out they are not going to stop out 
on any instalment system. They will stop 
out altogether. I want to make it quite 
clear on behalf of the Government that 
if they do not come into the scheme 100 
per cent. they do not come in under the 
financial provisions of the Bill. 

The Mater Hospital decided, and had the 
right to decide, to opt out from the Health 
Service, It was perfectly within its rights in so 
doing, but it is scarcely reasonable for your 
correspondent to blame the Ulster Govern- 


ment for such a decision.—Y ours faithfully, 
W. DOUGLAS 
Unionist 3 Glengall Street, 


Belfast 


{Our Irish Correspondent writes: 

Mr. Douglas prudently does not reveal that 
‘the then Minister of Health’ was Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan; for the Unionist Party headquarters to 
rely on Mr. Bevan in an entertaining example 
of the scriptures quoting the devil for their 
own purposes. But the choice of quotation is 
inept. What Mr. Bevan said on the committee 
stage of the Bill was authoritarian wishful- 
thinking: his ‘100 per cent. in or 100 per cent. 
out’ has not been adhered to—much to his 
fury.] 


Headquarters, 


EMBASSY GARDEN PARTY 


Sir,—I have just read your issue of July 1, and 
I feel I must protest at what you say in 
‘Portrait of the Week’ about the incident of 
the press photographers at the Embassy Gar- 
den Party for the Queen. This was a party 
especially for the Queen to meet her British 
subjects living in Norway. There were no press 
photographers of any nationality present, 
though some of the guests, invited as British 
subjects, had small pocket cameras with them. 
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The Embassy official concerned, though he 
did tell the ‘Norwegian press that it was prefer. 
able that they should not take Photographs, 
did so in a pleasant way, and there were no 
complaints then or later in the Norwegian 
newspapers. In fact, the incident was 
commented on here after an exaggerated 
version had appeared in certain English 
papers, and then only to deplore the mis. 
understanding and the scandalmongering atti. 
tude of the British journals concerned, As 
you say, the Royal visit was extremely suc. 
cessful and the Norwegian people all fell in 
love with the Queen and are left with an 
increased feeling of Anglo-Norwegian friend. 
ship. The reaction of the man-in-the-street 
here to the original story in the daily press 
was one of amusement, but it would be a 
great pity if the affair was increased in im. 
portance by being taken seriously by a news- 
paper of your reputation. 

For your information, I am an English 
woman married to a Norwegian, and have a 
great interest, personal and idealistic, in good 
relations between my two countries.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CYNTHIA L. KITTELSEN 
Tuengen Alle 13, Vinderen, Oslo 


INDEPENDENT CRITICS 


Sir,—What curiously silly views your con- 
tributor Pharos holds. Fancy suggesting that 
a ‘reputation’ could be ‘compromised’ by mak- 
ing use of a critic’s praise or blame. 
However, it may interest your readers to 
know that my piece about Not as a Stranger 
was written long before the Daily Express 
decided to serialise a version of it. Naturally 
my enthusiasm is genuine.—Yours faithfully, 


NANCY SPAIN 
7 Clareville Grove, SW7 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


Sir,—In welcoming Mr, Basil Taylor, may I, 
at the same time, express a reader’s gratitude 
for the critical articles of his predecessor, Mr. 
M. H. Middleton? During the past decade Mr. 
Middleton has seemed to me one of those 
rare art critics, at once readable and reliable; 
one who could display wit without injury, and 
knowledge without seeming portentous, Hav- 
ing no axe to grind, he has not extolled one 
modern movement above another, and his indi- 
vidual favours have been carefully bestowed. 
No one else, to my knowledge, has written 
with more imaginative insight of Henry Moore 
or Jankel Adler, Many others, I am sure, will 
hope that his signature may continue to appear 
from time to time in the Spectator.—Youts 
faithfully, 

NEVILE WALLIS 
6 Rodway Road, Roehampton, SW15 


PLANTATION POLITICS 


Sir,—Most of what Charles Curran writes in 
your issue of July 1 is true; but it is not only 
apathy on the part of the Conservative Party 
which has resulted in this ‘marriage’ of the 
Labour Party and the Co-operative movement. 
If the Conservative Party had not turned its 
back on the Co-op in the past—‘One doesnt 
deal with the Co-op, my dear’—the alliance 
might never have occurred. Many Conserva- 
tive leaders and workers look upon it as heresy 
to suggest that Conservatives should join their 
local Co-op in order to exercise some form 
of control. Small Conservative shopkeepers 
resent the fact that Conservatives patronise the 
Co-op, although a relatively small yearly 
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Going in comfort Even a cursory glance through the 


window of a Rover tells you that unusual attention has been paid to the 


comfort of driver and passengers. But don’t trust to your eyes alone. 
Feeling is believing. Get in; sit down; stretch your legs; try the 
controls. Now you will have a real taste of Rover comfort—the kind o 
comfort that makes it possible to drive 200 miles between breakfast and 


lunch without a trace of mental or physical fatigue. 


OVER 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL: BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + LONDON 
CVS-300 
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amount of purchases is sufficient to secure 
voting powers. These small traders should con- 
sider which is the greater danger: ordinary 
competition from a trading rival whose wares 
and service are usually not as good as a private 
shopkeeper or the complete Socialist State 
brought into being with the help of Co-op 
finance, with its controls and avowed national- 
isation—including the retail trade. From com- 
petition alone, the small man has much more 
to fear from the multiple firms. 

All is not lost, however, if the danger is 
approached with a less ostrich-like attitude by 
many Conservative leaders and workers. 

For six years up to the beginning of the 
recent war, I was the Conservative agent in a 
large Lancashire borough where the local Co- 
operative Society had a pre-natal to post- 
decease interest in the majority of local citi- 
zens. The ramifications of this society 
amounted almost to a town within a town, and 
it was certainly a forerunner of some of the 
better elements in our welfare state. Yet it was 
completely detached from political control; 
but there was a good reason for this. It had 
been realised, when it was known that. there 
was to be an attempt to affiliate the society 
with the Co-op Party and to make a money 
grant to its Sunday newspaper, that a very 
considerable number of the members of the 
local Conservative Association were also mem- 
bers of the Co-op. Volunteers were secured 
and a rota system instituted for any emer- 
gency. There was a classic scene when, in a 
room capable of holding 800 people, the 
sponsors of the resolutions realised that about 
600 of those present at a general meeting of 
members belonged to the Conservative Party 
The resolutions were withdrawn. 
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Sporting Days 


J. P. W. ALIEU’S 


In which a travelling partisan views Test matche 
F.A. Cup Finals, Rugger and Cricket matches, Iris! 
Hurling, Billiards, Racing, Tennis and an 
other sport which fills in gaps between Huddersfie! 

Town's home matches, 


Boxing, 


Mr. Mallalieu’s vivid, witty and un- 
ashamedly partisan approach to the art o! 
watching sport wil! be happily familiar to 
readers of the Spectator. There are a number 
of new essays and 15 photographs have als 
been added. 


‘Mr. Mallalieu ranks among the most 
distinguished of his profession with Bernard 
Darwin and Neville Cardus. He sees sport 
with the eye of an ordinary spectator, bu 
he uses that eye with a perceptiveness far 
above normal.’—TJhe New Statesman. 


Large Crown 8vo 15s. net 
From or through all bookshops 


A PHOENIX SPORTS BOOK 


There was also a branch of the association 
known as the Labour Advisory Committee 
which took under its wing matters relating to 
the Co-op. It reached a stage when persons 
anxious to be elected to the Co-op Manage- 
ment Committee actually petitioned the 
Labour Advisory Committee for support, the 
reason being that before the elections for the 
Management Committee took place all known 
Conservative members ‘of the Co-op and all 
Conservative branch and club secretaries were 
given the names of the candidates who were 
known to be against the introduction of poli- 
tics into the Co-op. It had been noted that such 
candidates had headed the poll. It is also sur- 
prising what one hears when there is someone 
inside. 

If some sections of the Conservative Party 
can do this, there is no reason why other asso- 
ciations should not do the same. Admittedly it 
needs some hard work. It also demands an 
appreciation that the Co-operative movement 
originally was non-political. To write it off, as 
so many Conservatives are inclined to do, is 
merely to keep open the door of the Co-opera- 
tive cornucopia.—Yours faithfully, 

OMA 


WHAT HAPPENED AT VERSAILLES ? 
Sir,—I am glad the Daily Telegraph files at 
least were able to refute Mr. Wigfield’s pre- 
posterous suggestion as to what would be 
found in them; and I consider that, pending 
his finding the elusive article, he should make, 
in your columns, a full apology to Dr. Joan 
Evans and the publishers of An Adventure. 
No doubt he will have the opportunity of 
making his peace with the authors at some 
future date. 

To leave ‘some other reader’ to ‘remember’ 
the article can hardly be regarded as a satis- 
factory manner in which Mr. Wigfield should 
seek to retire from the controversy. In his 
letter printed June 24 he made definite, damag- 
ing assertions which he has been unable to 
substantiate in any way. In print he should 
withdraw them.—Yours faithfully, 

CAROL WHITEHEAD 


7 Hillcote Avenue, Green Lane, 
Norbury, SW16 


KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 


Sir,—In your leader, Socialist Dilemma (July 
1) you comment on an article by Professor 
G. D. H. Cole in the New Statesman in which 
he attributes ‘to the magic of Keynesian 
economics’ the economic progress made under 
the capitalist system since the war. That is a 
myth, which, however useful to Socialist pur- 
poses, needs to be destroyed in the interests of 
truth and sound economics. 

Keynesian economics resolved itself into the 
propositions (1) that fluctuating rates of ex- 
change are necessary to control prices; (2) that 
by variations in the rates of exchange the 
internal economy of a country can be isolated 
from the rest of the world; and (3) that large- 
scale investment is necessary to maintain pro- 
duction and employment and that, therefore, 
private investment, which had proved to be 
inadequate, must be supplemented by public 
investment. The fallacy of the first two pro- 
positions has already been abundantly demon- 
strated. The Labour Party in opposition put 
them forward in the economic debate in the 
House of Commons at the end of January, 
1952. The response of the Conservative Govern- 
ment to the arguments of the Opposition was 
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inadequate, and the latter were finally disposed 
of by me in a long letter in The Times on 
February 5, 1952. Since then the Labour Party 
has not ventured to parade Keynesian 
economics. 


The maintenance of production through 
large-scale investment originated with David 
Ricardo after the war with Napoleon, and the 
policy was vigorously implemented until the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914 with- 
out fulfilling anticipations. Keynes sought to 
correct the failure of private investment by the 
advocacy of supplementary public investment, 
The concept of maintaining production and 
employment by the raising of the standard of 
living or by increasing consumption does not 
belong to him. 

The devastation and the retrogression in 
capital expenditure caused by the war have 
enforced the highest practicable private and 
public investment during the past ten years, 
and the third proposition of Keynes has, there- 
fore, not yet even been put to the test. But 
what has transformed life under the capitalist 
system in the past ten years is the application 
not of any doctrine of Keynes but of ‘The 
Economics of Welfare of Professor A. C. 
Pigou, to whom the Labour Party owes a debt 
that it has up to date most ungraciously failed 
to acknowledge. It was Professor Pigou who 
indicated that production could be maintained 
rather by the increase of consumption than by 
the intensification of investment. That is a 
doctrine that is antithetical to the so-much- 
vaunted ‘Keynesian economics.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

FREDERIC E. HOLSINGER 


38 Longridge Road, Earls Court, 
London, SW5 


OUT COLD 


Sir,—Once more I must appeal to Pharos’s 
sense of fair play. After flooring Mr. John 
Gordon a few weeks ago, he sportingly 
decided to lay off him. Yet here he is again 
belabouring this erstwhile victim of his, who, 
to judge from the feebleness of his latest 
attempt to hit back, is still suffering from the 
effects of the first trouncing. 


To hit a man when he is down is bad 
enough. To hit him when he is only just back 
on his feet and in obviously~poor shape is 
tantamount to flouting a cripple. Why can’t 
Pharos take on someone who has a better 
chance of standing up against him?—Yours 
faithfully, 

XAN FIELDING 
Cowrie, Plaidy, Looe, Cornwall 


The Spectator 


JULY 17, 1830 


Hints To Evectors.—The last requisite of 4 
member of Parliament—and it is the safe- 
guard of all the rest—is the possession of 
means of independence. It is not that the 
honesty of a poor man might give way under 
the temptation which a Minister can always 
offer, but a poor man has too many cares with- 
out the House to be burdened with the cares 
within it. There is, however, a character more 
dangerous than the honest poor man, and 
that is the profligate rich, It is ‘the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life,’ the cravings of 
vanity and vice, that sends the low ruffian 
to the road to rob the individual, and the 


high ruffian to Parliament to plunder the 
community, 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


contributes, at home 
and abroad 


Busy industries, full wage-packets, a higher standard 
of living —everywhere there’s evidence of Britain’s 
economic progress. In six years since 1949 our total 
industrial output has risen by 20%. But exports, for 
us, are vital—and our production meets the chal- 
lenge. The value of Britain’s exports has risen no less 
than 42% since 1949. 

Production needs power. The Central Electricity 
Authority has brought 50 power stations into com- 
mission since April 1948 — and electricity output has 
risen 60°%. ENGLISH ELectric has helped to provide 
the generating sets and equipment for controlling 
and distributing current. In industry, too, electric 
motors and other equipment that use this power for 
production are supplied by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 

This Company is also an enterprising exporter. 
Approximately half the Group’s business is overseas. 
All over the world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is earning 
hard and soft currencies for Britain; earning, too, a 
reputation that helps ail British exports. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC encounters the most diverse 
problems ; the experience gained in solving them can 
be turned to any project, anywhere. It enables the 
Company to make an important contribution, at 
home and abroad, to Britain’s progress. 





POWER FOR INDUSTRY. These ENGLISH 


ELectTrRIC 45,000-h.p. generating sets were supplied 
to Britain’s largest hydro-electric power stations at 
Loch Sloy—which helps to provide power for 
Scotland's shipbuilding industry. 





. er SR Sine . 
EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. The MV. 
Bellubera, plying between Circular Quay, Sydney, 
and the suburb of Manly, is fitted with three 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC diesel engines—each develop- 
ing 600 h.p. at 600 r.p.m. 
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POWER IN INDUSTRY. ENGLisH ELEcTRIC 
arc-welding equipment in use beneath the hull of a 
ship under construction. This Company's welding 
equipment is used in many British industries, and all 
over the world. 
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DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. 
Built to withstand the sub-arctic winter, this is one 
of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 64,000-k VA transformers 
at Petdjdvesi in Finland’s electricity supply system. 


bringing you § | \ better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED ak L & 
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Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


Tue SHADOW oF Doust. By Norman King. 

(Saville.) 

THE first work chosen by John Clements for his 
Saville venture provides a good illustration of 
the contemporary playwright’s dilemma. Mr. 
King has a good dramatic idea. A nuclear 
physicist tries to hide himself in anonymity 
when he is r-leaczd after a sentence for treason, 
but is unmasked by an anonymous letter to 
the press: will he do a Pontecorvo or... 
what? The question is explored with intelli- 
gence and a shrewd sense of the theatre; Mr. 
King is not content simply to bring the pot to 
the boil the easy way. He deliberately avoids 
some attractive cliché possibilities—for ex- 
ample, the hungry visiting reporters are left 
off-stage. Nevertheless he is compelled in 
certain ways to come to terms with West End 
convention. He has to divide his play into the 
standard three-act pattern; so the second act 
has to be stretched beyond its proper limits 
to allow the correct time to elapse between 
visits to the Saville’s champagne bar. He has 
to chop up his dialogue into the prevalent a la 
mode crispness: occasionally it has the brisk 
empty sound of a game of pingpong played 
in an adjoining room. And he has to build up 
to a resonant climax, whose glib reassurance 
that all’s for the best in this comforting world is 
utterly out of character with what has gone 
betore. 

The result is that a potentially admirable 
first play at times is pulled down so near to the 
stock-pot level that the weary critic may be 
forgiven for underestimating it—in the same 
way that Agate undervalued French Without 
Tears. And The Shadow of Doubt is not alto- 
gether fortunate in its cast. It has a couple of 
excellent small-part players in Peter Colling- 
wood and Henry Hewitt, and a couple of highly 
competent middle-men in Raymond Huntley 
and Patrick Barr. But for most of the play (and 
she is on stage for most of it) Jane Baxter 
remains an efficient actress playing a harassed 
scientist’s harassed wife, with every stagey 
gesture and trick of speech, every turn of the 
head and catch of the throat, that the most 
exacting teacher of histrionics could demand 
And though he comes much closer to success 
is the scientist, John Clements has caught the 
same infection: half-a-dozen times in the 
evening he jerks us back to the realisation that 
we are watching a play by trying to pass off on 
us debased theatrical currency. 

But whatever the play’s failings, it will be 
unlucky if it does not survive, for it is the 
most promising effort that has reached the 
West End since Marching Song 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Cinema 


Urysses. (Marble Arch Pavilion.}——DoctTor 
at Sea. (Odeon, Leicester Square.}-——THE 
Bep. (London Pavilion.}——THE SEA CHASE. 


(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
Tue surge and thunder of the Odyssey are 
diminished. in the Italian production now 


showing in London, to a faint, distant rumble 
Ihe song the sirens sang disconcertingly re- 
veals itself as a somewhat lugubrious wailing 


in the voices (dubbed) of Penelope and Tele- 
machus. But Ulysses, made by the veteran 


director Mario Camerini, is not a film notice- 
ably concerned with passion or with poetry 
This slightly rough-and-ready adaptation, 
which concentrates on the episodes with the 
Cyclops, with Circe and with Nausicaa and 
bundles them together through a flashback 
construction, puts spectacle first and last. The 
enthusiast for the outsize hasn't, though, very 
much to chew on: the giant Polyphemus is a 
victim of trick effects, looking for the most 
part either too large or too small; Circe in- 
habits a rather cheerless grotto; and the fall 
of Troy is polished off in a few hasty shots, 
with the wooden horse dimly visible through 
the mist of battle. Spectacle with dignity sel- 
dom makes for much of a show. Here the 
solemnly impassive performances of the prin- 
cipals—Kirk Douglas as Ulysses, Silvana Man- 
gano as both Penelope and Circe, and Anthony 
Quinn as Antinous—and the leaden and liter- 
ary speeches they have to deliver, suggest some 
sort of belated sense of responsibility to 
Homer, who improbably receives his due credit 
for the ‘original story.” The facade occasionally 
cracks: Circe at one moment seems on the 
verge of explaining that she is really just a 
crazy, mixed-up kid; and Ulysses, confronted 
with his bewitched crew in their pig-disguise, 
reacts with the wholly contemporary petulance 
of ‘Get them out of here, Circe.’ These are 
only temporary lapses. The film falls, as it was 
bound to, not with a crash but with a dull thud. 

Doctor in the House, that brisk anthology 
of medical humour, scored its formidable suc- 
cess through a combination of ruthlessness and 
high spirits unusual in the decorous world of 
British screen comedy. Doctor at Sea, adapted 
from another book by Richard Gordon and 
again directed by Ralph Thomas, deals in the 
same inconsequential style with the trials of a 
ship’s doctor (Dirk Bogarde), a likeably wistful 
and bemused victim of everything the script- 
writers can throw at him. Ruthlessness has 
here become sheer ghoulishness; and the high 
spirits are whipped up with an unendearing 
determination. The script tracks down the 
comic possibilities of seasickness, drunkenness, 
delirium tremens and attempted suicide with 
unrelenting persistence; the ship’s captain 
(James Robertson Justice) is encouraged to 
bellow like an overwrought foghorn; and the 
picture ends on a note of almost alarming 
farcical frenzy, with the captain. drugged and 
raving mad, ordering his bewildered ship’s 
company to take to the boats. Anything, in 
fact. for a laugh. 

The Bed, a Franco-Italian confection, em- 
ploys four directors, an even dozen writers, 
and, heading an international brigade of stars, 
Vittorio de Sica, Martine Carole and Richard 
Todd. One off-the-peg bedroom farce, two 
strenuously contrived bedroom comedies and 
an unclassifiable item concerning an army 
captain whose hostess chooses the night he is 
billeted in her cottage to have a baby, scarcely 
seem much of a return; and the charm and 
humour of these capricious anecdotes prove 
decidedly resistible. 

Back to the sea, in a watery week, with The 
Sea Chase. John Wayne appears here as a 
German freighter captain, trapped in Sydney 
harbour at the outbreak of war and stubbornly 
determined—although he is, naturally, an out- 
spoken anti-Nazi—to bring his ship back to 
her home port. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 
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Television and Radio 


I AM trying please, to understand about 
Armand and Michaela Dennis. Wimbledon’s 
Trader and Mme Horn have been glaring 
fondly at me out of that little square bit of 
glass for what seems like years now. Every so 
often, like everyone else, | am enchanted by 
their marmosets or lion cubs or spider monkeys 
or whatever. But mostly I cringe away from 
Michaela’s Life Force earnestness and snarl 
back at the hypnotic Big Brother certainty of 
Armand, This last week (watching a repeat) I 
was still trying to understand them. “We had a 
terrible night up a tree,’ says Armand. And 
there, on one side, is a herd of wild buffalo; 
and there, on the other, a rhinoceros. (Pictures 
of Michaela, blonde, frightened and beckon- 
ing. Pictures of tree-climbing. Back to buffaloes 
and rhinoceros), ‘Ho,’ says Armand, ‘we were 
verry frighten.’ But who is the man we never 
see who takes the pictures? Where is he when 
Croydon’s favourite adventurers grapple talka- 
tively with nature in the raw? As television’s 
most macabre couple flee from danger, there 
he stands turning the handle. I hereby nomi- 
nate him for a special Lime Grove Award as 
the Best Carrier of the Unsung Can. Simul- 
taneously I nominate our beloved Armand 
and Michaela for the Incessantest Interrupters’ 
Prize. If only they'd take some pictures of 
Africa and show them to us calmly without 
bobbing in and out I’d be perfectly content. 
But if they gaze at each other lovingly just 
once more, or if I see just one more shot of 
Michaela being sweet to a Zulu girl PU—Piul— 
even suggest to Sir George that it would be 
nicer to hear about Africa from a couple of 
ordinary people who don’t shout in broken 
accents, 

Mr. Priestley too, I’ve been trying to under- 
stand, His series got seriouser as it got serieser, 
The last instalment, under-rehearsed and over- 
scripted, demonstrated the fundamental weak- 
ness of the whole: Mr. Priestley has been un- 
able to choose between instructing and enter- 
taining. You can be adultly informative about 
dreams or you can use them as gimmicks for 
gags and Grand Guignol. But you can’t do 
both; and both is what Mr. Priestley tried to 
do. A deal of good things have been accom- 
plished in You Know What People Are. But 
their effect has been vitiated by a worried kind 
of crossness. ‘Ho,’ says Mr. P. ‘You are all 
very silly.” And yet, scorning us, he tries to woo 
us, Take us or leave us; but please don’t muck 
us about so, 

Nor do I understand the BBC’s stubborn 
insistence on promoting mediocre show-busi- 
ness personalities, ‘Ho,’ says genteel Miss 
Parker, ‘Isn't Yana really something?’ Yana, 
a pretty genteel young lady herself, sang some 
songs and slouched about in a boned bodice. 
All of which I’m for. But why do we have to 
be asked to believe she’s anything more than 
an ordinary little singer? Why all the 
build-up? 

And I puzzle too, in this puzzling week, 
about Something to Shout About. Could a 
worse panel game than this be contrived? And 
if it could be, could it be more sloppily con- 
ducted? It’s a challenging thought. And not a 
bad idea for a new panel game. 

Finally, I don’t understand why I enjoyed 
Bathnight With Braden so much. Chiefly, I 
think, because Mr. Braden has made up his 
good, professional mind to be professionally 
funny; and then has fun, He does one thing 
at a time and (mostly) does each thing well. 
Mr. Nat Temple has emerged from this series 
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as a delightful natural comedian, a sort of 
teddy-bear from the Tottenham Court Road. 
And Mr. Tesler’s production has contributed 
a lot to the success of this fast-moving 
nonsense. 

JOHN METCALF 


Holland Festival 


FesTIVALs, as they try hard never to remind 
us, are as much the creation, or at least as 
much the interest, of chambers of commerce 
as of impresarios, artistic directors and artists. 
Of the bigger ones, none reminds us less often 
than the Holland Festival. This is perhaps 
largely because even without a festival Hol- 
land seems to exist mainly for tourists. There 
are reasons enough to spend a week in Amster- 
dam for the town and its museums alone, or 
in the Hague for these things and for the swim- 
ming at the adjoining resort Scheveningen. 
And once there, nobody can think of missing 
a visit to Haarlem, for the beautiful market 
square, the town hall, the Great Church, with 
its famous organ, and the Frans Hals museum; 
or to Delft, for the Prinsenhof and the Old 
Church. Rotterdam equally demands a visit, 
for its post-war building, and Arnhem, if not 
for sadder reasons, for the niagnificent Kréller- 
Miiller Van Gogh exhibition at Otterlo near 
by, That Holland chooses to throw in a festival 
of music and drama as well, with a theatre 
performance and a concert each at Amsterdam 
and the Hague every night for a month, 
numerous performances at Rotterdam, an 
organ competition at Haarlem, Everyman in 
Dutch at Delft, a film week at Arnhem, and 
occasional contributions from half a dozen 
other towns, seems sheer generous provision 
for tourists rather than a bait to catch them. 

We are all the readier to be deceived by this 
impression, if deception it is, for the contrast 
between the sometimes shocking commercial- 
ism of Holland’s exploitation of her historic 
buildings, especially on the part of the 
churches, fitted up in some cases with cash- 
desk and till inside the door, and Peter 
Diamand’s high-minded artistic direction of the 
festival, which is not planned, like so many, 
entirely from the box-office. It has had, this 
year, it is true, the brilliant Scala production 
of Rossini’s L’/taliana, the Stratford company 
in King Lear and Much Ado, and the New 
York City Ballet—on all of which, with only 
small theatres to play in, it must have made a 
handsome loss, Other foreign contributors 
have been the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Hungarian String Quartet, and the English 
Opera Group. But most of these are on tour 
through Europe, and merely look in on 
Holland on the way, invited mainly, it seems, 
for the pleasure of the Dutch themselves, 
rather than for tourists, who can see them 
elsewhere just as well, The festival does not 
command the money to commission a 
glamorous exclusive production for itself to 
draw in the visitors, For them it offers a selec- 
tion of Holland’s own musical activity—the 
tive excellent main orchestras (among them, of 
course, the Concertgebouw) in a variety of 
enterprising programmes, including seven 
Dutch works, a good proportion of modern 
music, and such rarities as Mahler’s Third and 
Sixth symphonies; and the Netherlands Opera, 
in a dozen performances. These are not quite 
so interesting, for the production and singing, 
although of a first-rate repertory standard for 
a national opera, with one or two guest singers, 
are not sufficiently distinguished to make 
Figaro or Don Giovanni, or even Eugen 
Onegin properly festival events. This is the 


field in which the festival could distinguish 
itself more, almost as easily as in the orchestral 
concerts, and without ruinous expense, by 
producing some little-played masterpiece, 
ancient or modern, or an opera by a Dutch 
composer, masterpiece or not. It is not that 
Dutch composers can complain, any more than 
their musicians’ union, of their representation 
in the festival. That it does not seems absurdly 
idealistic to suggest that the festival might pro- 
vide them with an international platform for 
opera too, is only because it is already much 
more a native product that most of its kind. 
This is its virtue. It has not been planted, 
arbitrarily and precariously, in Holland, but 
has grown from native resources, and has real 
roots there. Virtue may yet be rewarded. When 
all festivals begin to tremble, in the first 
economic storm, none will stand more chance 
of survival than this. 

COLIN MASON 


Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING CoMPANIFS: B, Brunswick; C, 
Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; H, HMV; 
I I, London International; M, Monarch; OL, 
Oiseau Lyre; P, Parlophone; T, Telefunken; 
V, Vox.) 

PoPpULAR CLAssicS—I: PIANO WoRKS 


Performers being, it seems (since it is 
generally their picture that decorates the 
cover), more important than the composer, 
first. mention to them—although as there are 
now dozens in every field who combine pro- 
digious technique with unexceptionable musi- 
cality, and as modern taste frowns on any 
excess of temperament or mannerism, even 
in the greatest, there is often little to choose 
between them on any grounds but their own 
luck in a particular performance. Among 
pianists, Rubinstein stands out with reserved, 
unsentimental, but not unpoetic, performances 
of Chopin’s Preludes and Scherzos, a Brahms 
recital and four little Debussy pieces (all H). 
He shares no glory with any conductor, but 
joins Heifetz and Feuermann in Beethoven's 
Archduke Trio (H), which is admirable but 
no exception to the rule that in chamber 
music stars rarely give the most illuminating 
performances. More satisfying star Beethoven 
issues are Curzon in the Fourth Piano Con- 
certo (D), a beautiful performance, and 
Backhaus in the Diabelli Variations (D), a 
rather better (and more economical) version 
than Arrau’s. Frugoni battering his way 
brutally through four of the sonatas (Op. 28. 
53, 79 and 81) on one disc (V) is not recom- 
mended. Anda (T), Brailowsky (H) and Siki 
(P) compete closely in Schumann’s Carnaval, 
with the Etudes Symphoniques, the Fantasy 
in C and a Chopin group, respectively, on the 
other sides. Anda is possibly a shade ahead, 
but since Myra Hess offers an equally excel- 
lent version of the Etudes (H) separately, 
choice must be according to coupling. 

Liszt stimulates similar competition. Kempft 
plays both concertos on one excellent disc 
(D), Francois, coupling the E flat with Chopin’s 
E minor (C), offers a better bargain than 
Gulda in the Chopin alone (D). Gilels plays 
the E flat with Mendelssohn’s G minor (M), 
but is better represented by his superb ver- 
sion of Beethoven’s Third (C). Borovsky 1s 
announced as playing the Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies complete on three discs (V), but his 
performances on the first seem very dull. 
There is much more pleasure to be had from 
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Katchen in No. J2 alone, with Balakirev’s 
Islamey, both dazzlingly played (D). Other 
brilliant virtuoso performances of this kind 
are given by Rosen in Brahms’s Paganini 
Variations (D), and by Gorodnitzki in this and 
the Handel Variations together (Cap), both 
highly recommended. The Brahms Waltzes 
are well played by Robert Weisz (D), but 
grow boring one after another. The same ob- 
jection applies to Novaes’s performance of the 
Chopin Waltzes (V). He gives more pleasure 
in a miscellaneous Chopin recital (V) that 
includes one of almost everything, and crops 
up again in a very good coupling of two con- 
certante works now often paired, the Grieg 
Concerto and Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain (V). Similarly, Gulda, who plays the 
Chopin Ballades well but without special 
distinction (D), appears more notably in 
Strauss’s rarely heard early Burleske, coupled 
with Mozart's E flat Concerto (K 449), an issue 
well worth having (D). Mozart concertos 
continue to abound. Lympany plays K.4]4 
and 467 stylishly except in the cadenzas (H), 
and Solomon plays K.450, together with the 
A major Sonata (K.331), not quite up to*his 
usual standard (H). Gieseking continues with 
the complete Mozart piano works (C), but the 
latest instalment received, containing K.279, 
311, 394 and 6/3 is very dull and recom- 
mended only to edition-collectors. Finally, 
and further off the beaten track, are the first 
two of Weber's tedious sonatas, wastefully 
well played by Annie d’Arco (OL), and 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Concerto, uncut, in a 
Soviet recording, extremely well played by 
another woman pianist, Tatiana Nikolaeva(M). 

c.M. 
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The Shakespearean 
Theme 


By JOHN WAIN 


HAKESPEARE’S tragedies are worked out by means 
S« the psychology of individual characters; nowadays 

one is not allowed to go in for ‘character-criticism’ on 
pain of being considered not smart, but at all events everyone 
can see that these plays are not fate-tragedies, like Hardy’s 
novels or the plays of the Greek tragic poets. Shakespeare’s 
one fate-tragedy, Romeo and Juliet, was written before he had 
formed his characteristic procedure, and represents a hang- 
over from the Middle Ages rather than an independent experi- 
ment. The question, to my mind, is not whether character- 
criticism is relevant—of course it is that—but whether it is a 
means or an end. Hamiet, for instance, is an interesting study 
of a man suffering from a well-known psychic disorder—the 
(Edipus complex—but surely that is not the object of the 
exercise; individual character is important, but not so impor- 
tant as the old criticism would make it. It must surely be that 
‘the great gods That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads’ 
have something else to be concerned about than people’s 
characters. 

What this something else is, people are now fairly closely 
agreed, is the entity which includes people’s characters as it 
includes everything else: Nature. Fifty years ago a discussion 
of ‘Nature in Shakespeare’ would have meant a catalogue of 
his observations of non-human nature (the russet-pated 
choughs, etc.); nowadays it would be conducted in terms of 
The Great Chain of Being, the Apology for Raymond Sebond, 
the semantics of the word ‘nature’ in Renaissance literature, 
and so forth. This is a wholesome change, but what I rather 
miss, in all this welter of comment, is any discussion of 
whether, Elizabethan ideas or no _ Elizabethan ideas, 
Shakespeare’s views about Nature have satisfying validity. 
(That you can discuss an idea without once asking whether it 
is true, was a discovery of the nineteenth century; it has now 
hardened into the convention that it is actually bad form to 
ask such a thing.) What Shakespeare is saying in the tragedies 
is, I take it, as follows: there is a natural order, or pietas, 
which must not be violated; certain emotions, certain obser- 
vances and attitudes, are right and necessary; to reject them 
is unnatural, rather like trying to make crops grow in the snow, 
and equally futile; it will result in failure, and, if done on a 
large enough scale, it will unleash ‘chaos.’ The great tragedies 
differ among themselves in the extent to which they are 
‘tragic’: Hamlet, for instance, represents if anything an upward 
graph, with the hero gaining in nobility as the play progresses, 
so that at the end we feel it preferable to be like the Hamlet 
of Act 5, rather than the Hamlet of Act 1, even though he is 
being killed; Othello, in contrast, is purely tragic, in the sense 
of ‘painful’; though not merely pessimistic and squalid (we 
still would rather be like Othello than like Iago, even though 
Iago is winning, and the play affirms this very strongly). But 
however much these plays differ they are united in treating, 
from various angles, this theme of the disruption of pietas, 
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and any criticism which does not put this in the centre of the 
picture is not likely, in the end, to be much use. The most 
simple and unlearned reading, or watching, of these plays will 
bring this out; all we have to do is to be unsophisticated and 
attentive enough to mark what Shakespeare is saying. It is 
this that explains some of the apparent oddities of the plot; 
the fulfilment of the prophecy in Macbeth, for instance, about 
Birnam Wood moving, and the adversary who was not of 
woman born; the sort of critic who goes at the play in the 
manner of the woman in James Thurber’s The Macbeth 
Murder Mystery cannot help making it sound rather silly 
when he gets to the bit about the wood moving because the 
soldiers use branches for camouflage, and Macduff having 
been born by means of a Czsarian operation; but of course it 
is clearly emblematic, like the witches, of the confusion pro- 
duced by a refusal to co-operate with the natural order; the 
Macbeths are continually asking Nature to behave in an un- 
natural manner, wanting to be hidden by darkness in the day- 
time, to be unsexed, etc. In the end this catches up with them. 
King Lear, so far from being ‘more sinned against than sin- 
ning,’ puts a frightening amount of energy into wrenching the 
framework out of shape; he divides England into three, he 
knocks the daylights out of the social order by quarrelling with 
the good characters, and takes a solemn oath that, as far as 
Cordelia is concerned, he will not even be true to his nature 
as a father: 

Heere I disclaime all my Paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me, 

Hold thee from this for euer. The barbarous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosome 

Be as well neighbour’d, pittied, and releeu’d, 

As thou my sometime Daughter. 

This attitude to pietas seems to me, personally, not just 
‘Elizabethan’ but true; there is a right order, and it is at bottom 
a moral one; if this order is flouted, the mischief will not end 
there, but will produce a chain-reaction. On the lowest level, 
we might illustrate this by truisms such as ‘one war begets 
another’ or ‘if you exterminate rabbits, the foxes will eat more 
chickens’; at the highest level, it is true that disturbances of a 
moral balance will produce further disturbances. 


* * * 


Mr. Speaight has written six essays on Shakespeare,* making 
in his title the claim that the ‘Nature’ business is his main 
theme; actually this is scarcely the case, as he makes too little 
attempt to state clearly what Shakespeare’s views on Nature 
were likely to have been, and at times wanders off the subject 
altogether. There is next to nothing about ‘Nature’ in the essay 
on Antony and Cleopatra, for instance; Mr. Speaight says he 
is surprised that Bradley did not deal with this play in his 
Shakespearean Tragedy; one reason may have been that he 
could not fit it into the scheme of his book (he did, after all, 
write a long essay on it elsewhere). Mr. Speaight is not 
bothered by these little details; he can’t fit Antony and 
Cleopatra into his scheme, either, but in it goes, along with 
The Tempest, which figures oddly in a book on the Tragedies. 
However, I do not want to put anyone off this book, which 
is very enjoyable; people with a long experience of acting 
and producing Shakespeare always have something to say 
which the others have missed. In this connection, one of his 
comments puzzled me; when Lady Macbeth throws a faint, 
in the scene after the murder, I had always assumed that this 
was to put a stop to the awkward questions which Macbeth is 





* NATURE IN SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. By Robert Speaight. (Hollis 
and Carter, 15s.) 
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having fired at him, and therefore an illustration of the fact that 
she is still keeping her nerve. Mr. Speaight, who must have pro- 
duced this scene many times, does not even mention this interpre- 
tation, ard merely says that ‘offended Nature begins its revenge; 
Lady Macbeth, who had thought herself beyond its stroke, drops 
fainting to the ground.’ 


Ke 3 a 


Mr. Speaight quotes from Antony and Cleopatra, ‘It is reputed 
thou didst eat strange flesh,’ where the Folio gives reported. This 
prompts me to reflect that all Shakespearean criticism is protected 
by the stout breakwater of textual study; it is becoming to any 
critic, actor, reader or playgoer to pause now and again over the 
reflection that without the patient labour of the textual scholars 
there would be no established version of the plays for him to be 
sensitive about. The ‘Oxford Shakespeare’ is now, evident!y, not 
going to happen; but in the days when it was still thought that 
Oxford might give us a massive facsimile of the Folio, Dr. W. W. 
Greg consented to write the bibliographical introduction. This 
has now grown into a book,} and we shall all have to keep it on 
our shelves, not only for information, but to remind ourselves, 
from time to time, what real scholarship looks like. 


Politics in the Coffee Room 


THE CARLTON CLusB. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 30s.) 

A FEW weeks ago the demolition squads moved in to tear down 
the bomb-scarred walls of the old Carlton Club in Pall Mall, and 
this citadel of Victorian toryism will soon be no more. Although 
the club itself continues to flourish in St. James’s Street, the 
destruction of its old home and its inability to finance rebuilding 
on a similar scale represents far more than an incident in its 
history. It is symbolic of the passing of an age and an acknow- 
ledgement of the adversities which have overwhelmed so many 
of London’s clubs. Sir Charles Petrie could not have chosen a more 
opportune moment to publish this admirable history. 

It is, as one would expect it to be, full of good stories—Glad- 
stone, replying courteously to a threat to throw him out of the 
window and so shaming his attackers that they, and not he, 
retired; Disraeli, frozen into an awe-struck and reverent silence 
when contemplating the prospect of his own return to power; and 
a Salisbury, of all peers, battering down the dinner boards in the 
coffee room! And for good measure Sir Charles introduces Sir 
John Cave and Sir William Fraser, typical members of club life 
but as terrifying as nightmares. With so much excellent material 
a less skilled author might easily have drifted into anecdotage. 
Sir Charles, however, uses his fund of stories to salt what is, in 
effect, a most interesting comment on the changes in English 
social and political life over the last hundred years. His main aim 
is to assess the part played by the Carlton Club in the development 
of the Conservative Party. 

The Carlton was always powerful. In its earliest days it per- 
formed many of the functions now discharged by the Central 
Committee, particularly in the choice of parliamentary candidates. 
Although it ceased to play any formal part in politics with the 
increasing close organisation of the party system, nevertheless no 
Minister could afford to ignore opinions expressed by its members. 
Personalities could be made or marred there. On this aspect of the 
Carlton’s history Sir Charles is, perhaps, more discreet than he 
need have been. His story of the two great Carlton Club meetings, 
in 1911 and 1922, which settled the leadership of the party, is 
both illuminating and enthralling. Nevertheless it leaves some 
questions unanswered. On both occasions Bonar Law defeated 
Austen Chamberlain—a triumph of the seemingly commonplace 
over the obviously gifted and one accomplished with deceptive 
ease. For days and weeks the club must have hummed with gossip, 
and gossip is invaluable to the historian for assessing the impact 
of a politician on his contemporaries, particularly the gossip of 
those who only sit and vote. The success of Bonar Law marked a 

+ THe SHAKESPEARE First Fouio. By W. W. Greg. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 42s.) 
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weakening of the landed, and an emergence of the business interest 
to a dominant position, and one would like to know how far this 
change was mirrored in the composition of the club. Did the early 
twentieth century witness a decline in aristocratic membership, and 
an increase in men engaged in finance and industry? 

It is a measure of Sir Charles’s success that he whets the appetite 
for more knowledge, more anecdote, more gossip. He has produced 
a most readable book which not only all members of the Carlton 
will enjoy; it will also delight anyone interested in recent political 
and social history. J. H. PLUMB 


Two Countries 


Tue Gory oF Ecypt. By Samivel. With photographs by Michel 
Audrain. (Thames and Hudson, 42s.) 


THE PLEASURES OF Mexico. By Maurice Sandoz. Illustrated. by 
Rolf Diirig. (Guildford Press, 42s.) 

Ecypt has filled the museums of the world with fragments of 
a civilisation that seems retrospectively to have been an enormous 
necropolis. As one passes through the frescoed funeral chambers 
it is difficult to resist the feeling that the gold-sheathed dead were 
the aristocrats of Ancient Egypt and the living were their humble 
attendants. For 200 generations it was the dead who owned the 
prodigious treasures, and the quick poured wealth and creative 
genius into the tomb to make it beautiful and gilded the corpses 
to disguise the obscenity of putrefaction. So powerful are the 
monuments of these aristocratic dead that in their shadow the 
Levantine city of Cairo appears a ramshackle intruder. The 
Ancient Egyptians were profoundly religious, but the heart of 
their mystery, their church, was the burial chamber. Life was the 
antechamber to death. » 

M. Samivel, in his imaginative and poetic essay on the meaning 
of the art and religion of Ancient Egypt which introduces a 
magnificent collection of Egyptian photographs, distributes the 
emphasis differently. ‘No doubt,’ he says, ‘the ideas of the Ancient 
Egyptians underwent many changes, for its apparent immobility 
is deceptive; but it appears to have been marked throughout its 
history by a stubborn, heroic battle against the transitory Present, 
against death, ultimately against the very appearance of things.” 

He has some original things to say about the sixty pyramids 
that straggle down the centre of the lower Nile valley. He sees 
these as an artificial mountain barrier which formed the frontier 
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of the West assigned by Egyptian mythology to the realm of the 
dead. ‘Since ancient cosmogonies usually considered the moun- 
tains of the West as the tomb of the Sun, their identification with 
the tomb of human beings is not surprising.’ The pyramidical 
form was also a refinement of the archetypal theme of the 
heavenly ladder, symbolising with effective simplicity the ancient 
human aspiration to become identified with the sun. 

Although M. Samivel’s essay is subtle, informed and original, 
and therefore worth while in itself. the intrinsic value of this book 
lies in the superb photographs of the landscapes, people, sculp- 
tures and mural arts of Egypt. These have a miraculous: com- 


pleteness. The great sculptures and frescoes, expressing with . 


incomparable eloquence the moral certainties of their civilisation, 
throw into relief our own contrasting eclecticism and indecision. 
From Egypt to Mexico, where less is known of the ancient 
civilisations whose relics decay in the tropical undergrowth, but 
whose carvings, temples and pyramids also bear witness to the 
immense creative energy that an ancient race brought to the 
practice of its religion. The Pleasures of Mexico is only con- 
cerned with these as they are casually encountered by a convivial 
traveller. Mr. Sandoz hopes that the critics will compare his book 
to ‘a sorbet, the curious sweet which is neither food nor drink, 
nor syrup, nor liqueur.’ One can hardly hope to improve on the 
description. The ‘sorbet’ has a pleasant flavour, enhanced by the 

brilliant décor of Rolf Diirig’s illustrations. 
EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


France since 1945 


LIBERATED FRANCE. By Catherine Gavin. (Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 
Mr. FRANcE. By Donald McCormick. (Jarrolds, 16s.) 


Every Education Officer knows who is ‘the sick man of Europe’; 
there are now as many guides to French politics as there are to 
French cathedral cities, and after Goguel, Williams, Matthews 
and Mrs. Pickles, any additions will have to be good if they are to 
be useful. Neither Catherine Gavin nor Donald McCormick can 
be compared to these other writers, however, since both these 
books are about personalities in French political life; General de 
Gaulle is the central figure of Catherine Gavin’s book, which 
covers the period from the Liberation to the end of M. Auriol’s 
presidential term, whilst Mendés-France is the subject of Mr. 
McCormick’s less pretentious, but hastily written, book. 

There are many details in Miss Gavin’s book to which one can 
object: all observers are agreed that the historical factor is of the 
utmost importance in French political life, and one should take 
care to get one’s history right; the habit of using French words 
when English words would do is infuriating, and when we read 
about le camping, les boys and so on, it becomes quite absurd; 
equally annoying are the glib generalisations, ‘the French wanted,’ 
‘the Americans felt,’ ‘the British thought.’ But the most serious 
criticism to be made of this work is the misconception on which it 
is based; one cannot understand the politics of the Fourth Re- 
public if one makes de Gaulle one’s centrepiece. The most impor- 
tant developments, such as the emergence of the old political 
groupings, the division of the Left into Communist and anti- 
Communist, the formation of the MRP, were the heritage of the 
Occupation and the Resistance Movement. What happened within 
France up to the Liberation was more important than what hap- 
pened in London or in Algiers. Gaullism, both in its early and later 
forms, came too late; the General never had the initiative, and his 
failures cannot be explained purely by his own shortcomings. 

Anecdotes about a man rarely do him justice; the stories of how 
de Gaulle avenged himself for events in Syria by ordering Lady 
Spears to disband her ambulance unit, and of his reactions when 
the crowd at Alencon showed their preference for Leclerc, lead 
one to underestimate an enigmatic character, curiously out of 
place in French public life. The stories Mr. McCormick tells of 
Mendés-France, the student, the prisoner of war, the captain in 
the Air Force, the unsuccessful skier and so on, are all stories of 
determination, courage and energy; such stories lead one to under- 
estimate the importance of the political machinery and institutions, 
within which all French politicians have to work. 
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Mendés-France has named de Gaulle as one of the three men 
who have most influenced him, the others being Poincaré and 
Blum; the general and the Radical leader obviously resemble 
each other in their honesty, their patriotism and their gift for 
making enemies; both were called into prominence by crises which 
temporarily obscured political groupings; both are accustomed 
to playing a lone hand. Beyond this, resemblance ceases, and there 
is little in common between the general, who always refused to 
enter Parliament or identify himself with any party, and P.M.F., 
the skilled debater and chairman, an accomplished economist and 
party politician. Furthermore, de Gaulle, as Miss Gavin last shows 
him, at his press conference of November, 1953, is ageing, ailing 
and embittered, ‘a Bourbon of the Bourbons, having learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing’; he is not a man of the future. Mr. 
McCormick obviously still has faith in Mendés-France: it is to be 
hoped that it will not be some North African Dien Bien Phu 
which returns him to office. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


The Dark Side 


BAVARIAN FANTASY: THE Story oF Lupwic II. By Desmond 
Chapman-Huston. Edited by Osyth Leeston. (Murray, 25s.) 


To those with the romantic temperament Ludwig II will always 
be an irresistibly fascinating figure. His most recent biographer 
describes his life as ‘dark;tragic, pitiable, terrifying,’ and denies 
its romantic character; but surely this is a false conclusion? 
Ludwig was no romantic in the novelettish sense, but his whole 
life, down to its final moment with the dual accompaniment of 
murder and suicide, was dominated by the dark side of romanti- 
cism. No one could write a dull book about Ludwig; the fantastic 
material of his life would defeat even the most pedestrian of 
biographers; but despite this, and an unrivalled opportunity of 
access to original sources, the late Major Chapman-Huston’s book 
has many shortcomings. It lacks form; the documentation is 
scanty; and it is chock-a-block with irritating Proustian asides, 
masquerading as apercus, but which are uniformly banal and 
commonplace. Ludwig’s tragedy was twofold. He was both an 
eccentric and an autocrat, and, freed from the check of the 
normal struggle for existence, was able to indulge his eccen- 
tricities to the full. Building extravagant castles on mountain 
peaks, taking wild nocturnal rides through the Bavarian country- 
side, ordering private operatic performances, may be harmless 
enough foibles, but when pursued to the total exclusion of affairs 
of state, they become dangerous pastimes for a king. When 
Schleswig-Holstein was obsessing European sovereigns and the 
threat of Prussian domination taking shape, Ludwig was bom- 
barding the singer, Albert Niemann, with flowers and sending 
him cuft-links encrusted with enamel swans and brilliants. While 
the King of Prussia was visiting Bavaria, Ludwig was occupied 
in decorating his apartments in the Residenz with orange trees, a 
real fountain, an imitation sky and an artificial moon. 

The second cause of Ludwig's tragedy was not, as his bio- 
grapher thinks, that he was homosexual, but that he was unable 
to accept his condition. All his life he regarded what for him 
were normal sexual proclivities as deadly sins, and so was unable 
to achieve any personal integration. The ‘Secret Diary’ is filled 
with accounts of ‘last falls’ and ‘final oaths,’ taken only to be 
immediately broken, and forms a pitiable document reminiscent 
of an adolescent’s struggle against masturbation, and in the end 
as fruitless. The search for a perfect friend—one recalls Hugh 
Walpole—was condemned to failure, not only because of Lud- 
wig’s exacting nature, but because he was always attracted to 
men who, by their very masculinity, were incapable of responding 
with the passion and intensity which for Ludwig were necessities. 
His relationship with Wagner, although emotional, was no more, 
and both for himself and posterity proved the most valuable. 
Without Ludwig we would have no Ring, no Parsifal, and one 
can only admire and be grateful for the patience he showed to 
the egocentric Wagner, with his never-ceasing demands for 
money to satisfy his tastes for luxurious materials, for perfumes, 
for rich food and champagne. 
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Naturally, the latest thing in radio is in a 

plastics cabinet. One look at the new “‘His Master’s Voice” 
clock controlled receiver tells you why. Its colourful, 
contemporary look is just the thing for this intriguing example 
of modern radio engineering. 

It’s natural, too, that the cases should come from our 
Walthamstow factory, where plastics mouldings have been 
produced in very large quantities for some seventeen years. 
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Major Chapman-Huston assumes that Ludwig was mad, but 
there is no conclusive evidence of this. As Mr. Ernest Newman 
has pointed out, ‘Homosexuality and eccentricity are no proof of 
insanity.’ His brother Otto was undoubtedly demented, going so 
far as to burst into Munich Cathedral on Corpus Christi and 
make a general confession of his sins before a scandalised arch- 
bishop and congregation. But Ludwig's letters, to the end of his 
life, showed a remarkable sanity and coherence; while his suicide 
was an act of sanity, not madness, undertaken only when he 
realised that he was to be permanently deprived of his liberty. 
Handsome, generous, passionate, endowed with considerable gifts 
of artistic appreciation, Ludwig still awaits a worthy biographer. 
Is it too late for Mr. Ernest Newman to make yet a further con- 
tribution to learned scholarship and undertake this task? 


NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


Two Unpretentious Authors 


LAURELS AND ROSEMARY. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM AND Mary 
* Howitt. By Amice Lee. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


Born into the Society of Friends in 1799, Mary Howitt died a 
Catholic at Rome in 1888; on her reception six years before, 
she had made two conditions—permission to ‘keep her English 
Bible,’ and to be buried beside her Protestant husband. To make 
the best of several possible worlds had always been a note of her 
character. She had not much formal education, but acquired her 
culture as she went along; an early marriage of true minds delivered 
her from ‘a household of submissive women,’ and by her thirties 
she and her husband were established as writers, working often in 
collaboration, sometimes with William helping out ‘when I was 
otherwise unavoidably occupied.’ She was a writer of the same 
kind, though not the same level, as Mrs. Gaskell, whose genius, 
Henry James said, was ‘so obviously the offspring of her affections, 
feelings, and associations.’ Reading ‘talent’ for ‘genius,’ that could 
stand for Mary Howitt. 

Throughout her life she hoarded and recorded impressions and 
memories. In 1845 she wrote My Own Story, a work now almost 
unknown (and not mentioned by this biographer), though it is one 
of the most charming and vivid of all pictures of childhood. It is 
the story of two sisters, ‘so guided by a constant amity of will, 
that we were something like one soul in two bodies.’ To this 
sister, Anna, she wrote regularly and intimately for forty years, 
chronicling domestic events, religious arixieties, the adventures of 
authorship and meetings with the great. Many of her letters 
survive in the possession of Mrs. Lee, Anna’s granddaughter, who 
has based her book mainly upon them. They are not wholly new, 
as extracts from them bulk large in Mary’s two-volume Auto- 
biography (1889), along with her reminiscences and (in one chap- 
ter) those of her husband. 

The biography cannot supersede the autobiography, although 
it contains much additional information. It has the virtue of being 
written by the loving inheritor of family traditions, who aims 
above all at fidelity to her materials and her subject, rather than 
a twentieth-century interpretation. But Mrs. Lee inevitably inter- 
poses between Mary Howitt and the modern reader, simply by 
turning, as she mainly does, a first-person sequence of memories 
and letters into a third-person narrative. We get the facts and 
many of the phrases, but miss the tone of voice of the person 
remembering or recording. Yet one sees the necessity of some 
abridgement. The Howitts’ lives were very full; the total of their 
published works runs to over two hundred items. And from Mrs, 
Lee’s well-packed pages the modern reader can form a singular 
and pleasing impression of two unpretentious authors who moved 





GOING ON HOLIDAY? 
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from narrow but not unhappy provincial childhoods into London 
intellectual society (via Nottingham), brought up four children, 
wrote for a living for half a century without ever letting financial 
anxiety dull their conscience; who figure repeatedly in that ‘stage 
army of-the good’ protesting against every oppression from the 
death-sentence on an expectant mother to the threatened enclosure 
of Epping Forest and Parliament Hill. 

Most of the biographies of major literary figures could be 
annotated from the Howitt records. Mary was an unusually early 
reader of Keats (Mrs. Lee does not quote the letter of 1821—‘Dost 
thou recollect, some months ago in the Nottingham Review, some 
lines of Keats on autumn?’). Dickens called on the Howitts at 
Esher in the year of Pickwick, and they proudly identified their 
pony in his Old Curiosity Shop. Their daughter abandoned hope 
of a career in art after a letter from Ruskin (‘What do you know 
about Boadicea? Paint me a pheasant’s wing!’). Their religious 
pilgrimage was less in the limelight, but has its own interest. After 
leaving the pinfold of early nineteenth-century Quakerism (Miss 
Lee shows that this was a-difficult phase in the Society’s history), 
they often worshipped only in ‘God’s temple’ on Hampstead 
Heath, with the idea of reading the gospels in the evening; Mary, 
with her usual honesty, noted that it was too often Pendennis or 
Copperfield instead, so they took sittings in Dr. Sadler’s Unitarian 
chapel. Then came ‘a renewed outpouring of the divine spirit, 
commencing in America’—namely, spiritualism, which held them 
longest, though they recognised its ‘queernesses.’ In old age, living 
in Rome made William still more anti-clerical, but Mary less so; 
after his death she moved towards her final choice. She called her 
house at Merano ‘Marienruhe.’ 


The ‘laurels’ of Mrs. Lee’s title represent rather her faithful 
recording of the Howitts’ one-time fame than a new judgement of 
their writings. Such a judgement should emphasise the important 
part they played in the literary movements represented by the 
Annuals and ‘good literature for the masses,’ their translations 
from Scandinavian languages, and their descriptions of ‘remark- 
able places.’ But their best work is what is based on childhood 
memories of the vanished rural midlands; My Own Story, Wood 
Leighton, and the Boy’s Country Book deserve at least a sprig of 
laurel from the general reader of today. 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


New Novels 


SON OF A SMALLER Hero. By Mordecai Richler. (Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 

THE MARRIAGE Feast. By Par Lagerkvist. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 

A Name Like Herop. By Ronald Hardy. (Muller, 12s. 6d.) 

NOTHING TO REPORT. By James Leasor. (Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d.) 

CHANGE HERE FOR BABYLON. By Nina Bawden. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. RICHLER has been busy confirming the potential he showed 
in The Acrobats. His second novel contains a deal still of the 
same facility, the adolescent anger, the precocious fine writing, 
but it moves towards a calmer world, where compromise is 
possible without betrayal. The Jewish family values begin to be 
positive; sentimentality about them remains one of Mr. Richler’s 
more endearing frailties. At the same time his semi-autobio- 
graphical hero is now a taxi-driver (and would-be English student) 
in Montreal who behaves shabbily to his ineffectual tutor’s wife, 
which is a step forward in self-realisation from the uncomfortably 
romanticised artist-hero in the earlier book’s Valencia. The urban 
imagery still slops dangerously close to cliché from time to time: 
The street reeks of garlic and quarrels and bill collectors; 
orange crates, stuffed full with garbage and decaying fruit, are 
piled slipshod in most alleys. Swift children gobble pilfered plums, 
slower cats prowl the fish market. After the water truck has passed, 
the odd dead rat can be seen floating down the gutter, followed 
fast by rotten apples, cigar butts, chunks of horse manure and a 
terrifying zigzag of flies. 


This loose overwriting, only half thought out, occurs periodically 
in Son of a Smaller Hero like a recurrent rash. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Richler is worth persevering with for all his 
posturing. Noah is only a shadowy extrapolation of his author's 
own problems; but the Adler family and their friends are, for 
the most part, cleanly three-dimensional. Max and Itzik, Nat 
and Panofsky, Wolf and Harry Goldenberg, Melech, the feared 
and frightened Zeyda, these are real people, honestly seen and 
described. This is, of course, no more a Canadian novel than 
For Whom the Bell Tolls is Spanish. It remains to be seen to what 
extent Mr. Richler will be able to stop arguing with himself about 
the past and deal with the living present. 

The collection of pieces by Par Lagerkvist—ranging from one 
paragraph contes to long short stories—is valuable in furnishing 
more, and in places explicit, information about his approach to 
writing. As far as I know, Barabbas and The Dwarf are his only 
novels to have been translated; The Marriage Feast is a welcome 
addition. The title story is perhaps closest in texture to the 
Lagerkvist we already know; but in stories like “The Children’s 
Campaign’ or ‘The Lift that Went Down to Hell’ a new, more 
delicate irony reveals itself, an irony which is moreover unafraid 
of direct exposure to a moral theme. Mr. Blair’s translation of 
this deceptively simple stuff reads well. 

Mr. Hardy now, with a simple enough theme, gets so tangled 
up with himself that he forgets what he wanted to say. For after 
our old friend, that infuriatingly sensitive and aloof character, 
the Lonely English Writer With A Sad Past, comes mooching 
into Saint-Dorien, asking questions of its ugly inhabitants about 
Vallestre, the village next door, where an Oradour-type massacre 
took place in 1944, 150 pages are spent in building up to one of 
this year’s more obvious dénouements. From the seriousness with 
which Mr. Hardy asks us to take his preparatory skirmishing, we 
expect at least a theological bayonet-charge at the end; but no, 
not a bit of it—a clue, a confession, a murder, a chase and a 
lynching—and there sits that damned writer watching a young 
couple in the train that carries him away, thinking writer’s 
thoughts: 
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It is the living that is important, he told himself; renewal and 
future. The living—the only importance, the only hope. 
Since there is no one in A Name Like Herod who is even half-way 
pleasant, I can see why Mr. Hardy phrases. his conclusions so 
vaguely. 

Mr. Leasor’s book is about the same weight as Mr. Hardy’s, 
but ‘because it is less pretentious it comes off. It’s that book about 
the war in Burma, which you know well enough; but Mr. Leasor 
brings to Nothing to Report a journalist’s straightforwardness, 
and an on-the-spot sureness about how frightened men behave, 
that are both refreshing and effective. The casual corruption of 
base camps, the prickle of insects on the skin, the bloody- 
mindedness and the bored inefficiency, these background essentials 
are ably and economically blocked-in; and although Mr. Leasor 
isn’t so sure in his handling of the more important characters, 
the smaller ones, the ones he doesn’t try to write so much, emerge 
clearly and honestly. 

Change Here for Babylon teeters uncomfortably between 
mystery and social commentary. Miss Bawden’s style is neo- 
Balchin, with women’s magazine undertones. Yet these initial 
disadvantages are more than compensated for by a remarkable 
grasp of the fundamental dramatic points of a human relation- 
ship, an ability to keep a fast narrative line going, and a gift for 
dialogue. Miss Bawden’s narrator, an unsuccessful provincial 
don, is having a clandestine affair with the wife of a friend (and 
a superior). A murder in which all three are concerned brings 
it into the open. Two lines of inquiry are followed: who killed 
Cock Robin? And what effect does his death have on the birds 
of the air, whose sighing and sobbing are noted down with quietly 
fiendish accuracy? Miss Bawden feels perhaps that she still needs 
the guiding-ropes of the murder tradition to keep her characters 
going in the right direction. Perhaps she has up to now. But from 
here on she can certainly do without them. She has a remarkable 
talent for character and situation. 

JOHN METCALF 














EVELYN WAUGH 


His New Novel of Military Life 


Officers and Gentlemen 
12s. 6d. 


‘Wildly funny.’ Evening Standard. 


‘A work of art.’ News Chronicle. 


‘Acute observation and first-class writing.’ 
Tablet. 


‘Few would deny that he is among the half- 
dozen best living English authors.” Time & Tide. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


Snes 
TENZING’S autobiography 


MAN OF 
EVEREST 


‘One of the liveliest and indeed | ‘It has excited me and exhilara- 

















most moving autobiographies | 
have ever read’-—John Morris 
(Observer) 


‘The most exciting new book 

about mountaineering — since 
Frank Smythe’s death’ 
—Peterborough (D. Telegraph) 


‘Completely fresh and novel 
among climbing books’ 


—B’ham Post | 





ted me more than any book 
that has come my way for years’ 
—S. P. B. Mais (Oxford Mail) 


‘This is not merely another 
mountaineering book. It is a 
moving narration of a remark- 
able life’-—Financial Times 


‘Enchanting . . . the illustrations 
are Outstanding’ 
—The Economist 





36 pp. of illustrations, including 4 pp. in colour, and 2 maps 18s, 


The 


HOME-MENDERS 


The prevention of unhappiness in children 


BASIL HENRIQUES, c.B.£., M.., J.P. 


Sir Basil shows the the connection between a bad home and the 
young criminal, and makes constructive suggestions for improving 


matters. 


By the author of The Indiscretions of a Magistrate. (Monday) 10/6 
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Country Life 


By IAN NiALL 


A MAN I know recently moved into a rural 
housing estate where all the houses are new. 
There were no old buildings on the site, and 
only one or two trees, but this summer he 
found the attic of his house infested with bats. 
He counted no fewer than seventy-eight 
of them, His neighbour found that he had 
bats too. A third party asked my advice on 
how to get rid of the bats, and I suggested, as 
a first-aid treatment, the use of burning 
sulphur. The fumes might drive the bats from 
the attic. The third party thought for a 
moment, and remarked, ‘Will the bats then 
move into my attic?’ I was amused at this, for 
he lives across the way from the infested 
houses, The final decision of the third party 
was to buy enough sulphur for three, and let 
the devil take the hindmost so far as other 
neighbours went. Perhaps cyanide would have 
been the thing, but I hesitated to mention this, 
for I like bats—so long as they stay out of my 
attic! An attic of bats sounds like a great 
army of mice. One could hardly lie abed, 
staring at the ceiling while listening to that 
sound! 


LIVING WITH JACKDAWS 


Not long ago I heard of another house- 
holder in the same village who wanted to be 
rid of jackdaws in his chimney, and fastened 
paraffin-soaked waste to a cane, set light to 
the thing and thrust it up towards the jack- 
daws. The birds were smoked out, the nest 
burned well, and the fire brigade stood by 
while the chimney-pot cracked and large pieces 
of hot soot tumbled into the fireplace beneath. 
I hardly think jackdaws are worth all that 
trouble to be rid of them. We wired our chim- 
ney-pots, but the soot gathered on the wire 
and we took it off again. In any case, the 
daws wanted to nest in the chimneys where 
we had no fires, and they or the gales managed 
to remove our wire on the bedroom chimneys. 
A cowl might have been the answer. Although 
the daws are a great nuisance in the early 
hours, we are becoming resigned to them as 
an old dog tolerates its fleas. This year they 
raised a brood, and the young have flown at 
last, so that until next spring things should 
be fairly peaceful again. 


WATER FROLICS 


‘I would like to add my bit of information 
about diving dogs to your recent paragraph 
on the subject,’ says Mrs. Barbara Collins, of 
Robertsbridge, in Sussex. ‘While staying in 
Havana some years ago I walked along the 
Malecon, one side of which is lined with 
rocky cavities that the receding sea leaves full 
each time it visits the shore. I watched a collie 
dog for several minutes as it used one of the 
deeper pools in much the same manner 
humans would have done. It dived into the 
pool from one end of it, swam to the side, 
clambered out again, and repeated the por- 
formance again and again.’ This sort of be- 
haviour on the part of animals which are 
evidently enjoying themselves in the fashion 
of humans is always fascinating. A keen sea 
trout angler told me the other day how his 
evening’s sport was ruined by a family of 
otters that began shooting into the water down 
a bank, getting out and doing the same thing 
over and over. The game continued until all 
the sea trout were scared out of the pool and 
it was too dark to see the otters. 


More CARNATIONS 

Layering is a simple and effective way of 
propagating carnations. Non-flowering shoots 
are used. A slit is made in the stem passing 
through a node. The tongue of the slit is 
firmly pushed into the soil and the stem 
covered and held down by a stone or suitably 
cut stick with a small branch to act as a hook. 
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Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Ellerman: Kt-B 3, 
threat Q-Kt4. 
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Kt-Kt 4. 1... Kt- 
K 4; 2 Kt-R 5. A 
beauty, with cross-checks, self-blocks and self- 
interference cunningly interwoven with the 
half-pin theme. 


THE CHAMPION 


All great players are very strong in every 
branch of the game, and therefore to attach 
any single label to a champion is a gross over- 
simplification. With this apology, the label I 
would attach to the forty-four-year-old cham- 
pion of the world, M. M. Botwinnik, is 
‘scientist.’ I find him an awe-inspiring op- 
ponent; calm, with a quiet but formidable 
concentration, he studies the board with a 
slightly shortsighted and professorial air as 
if faced with an interesting but quite im- 
personal problem which he has no doubts of 
his ability to solve. Then he moves, and then, 
for me, comes the really terrifying moment— 
he writes down his move. Never before have 
1 realised the potentialities of move-recording 
as a psychological weapon. Botwinnik con- 
centrates his entire attention on this task. With 
meticulous care, as if each letter were 
measured to a hundredth of a millimetre, in a 
beautifully clear script, he records ‘c7-c5. 
This finished, he carefully puts down his pen- 
cil and, satisfied that the move has been 
written down in the best possible manner, 
again turns his attention to the game. 

And one is right to be terrified. This scrupu- 
lous attention to the most trivial aspect of the 
game is a sign of one of Botwinnik’s most 
formidable qualities. Logical, far - sighted, 
methodical, objective in his assessment of 
positions—he is something more than all this. 
Of all the great masters, he has the greatest 
power of self-discipline, and from this is 
derived a combination of great fundamental 
confidence in himself with the ability to recog- 
nise and learn from his mistakes, which is the 
ideal attitude for any game. 

How does he compare with the greatest 
players of the past—Lasker, Capablanca and 
Alekhine? In my opinion, a shade weaker. 
Great player though he is, he lacks a touch of 
genius which all the others possessed. Their 
finest games seem to me to have had a higher 
degree of imaginative power than his—but 
maybe I am just falling into the usual middle- 
aged trap of idealising the past at the expense 
of the present. 


WHITE, 7 men 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


THE 26th ordinary general meeting of Smith’s 
Potato Crisps, Ltd., was held on July 8 in 
London. 

Mr. Fermian Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The Net Group 
Profit, after taxation, is £214,138 compared 
with £141,575 for the previous year, an in- 
crease of £72,563. 

The volume of production and sales again 
constitutes another all-time record in the his- 
tory of the Company. 

The Directors have come to the conclusion 
that, having regard to capital developments, 
it will be in the interest of the Shareholders to 
conserve resources on this occasion and main- 
tain the rate of Final Dividend of 20% plus 
Cash Bonus of 5°%;, making a total distribution 
of 324%, the same as for the past 17 years. 

At the same time, the Board considers 
recommending that a sum of £45,523. 10. Od. 
of the Profit and Loss Balance should be 
applied to the payment up in full of 182,094 
shares of 5/- each to be distributed among 
the Ordinary shareholders in proportion to 
one new Ordinary of 5/- for every ten shares 
held. 

During the year we have spent £175,735 on 
freehold factories together with a sum which, 
after writing off depreciation for the year, 
shows an increase of £40,861 for machinery 
and equipment and additional Motor vehicles 
to handle the increased throughput. This is a 
large sum and the benefit to be derived from 
it has not yet been fully realised because it 
takes some time to get new factories fully 
equipped and staffed and running on a real 
economic basis, , 

Our policy in undertaking this programme 
of factory expansion is based on the firm 
belief that there is still a considerable unsatis- 
fied demand for our product and that if we 
are to maintain our business on a National 
basis and meet this demand it is imperative to 
provide additional productive capacity. It is 
essential, too, to locate the factories in strategic 
positions to handle the local demands in the 
most economic way and with the minimum of 
transport costs, 





SALES 

I am happy to report once more that the 
demand for our product continues unabated 
though at last, with the increased production 
which we can now envisage, we can have some 
hopes of meeting it and providing to our 
customers more adequate supplies than have 
been possible in the past few years. It is un- 
healthy to leave demand unsatisfied too long 
because it encourages competitors to step in 
or we may become prejudiced by inferior 
products. The Slogan “There are no Crisps 
like Smith’s” still holds good and | make no 
apologies for repeating it. When customers 
can get them, we believe, they will always 
prefer Smith’s to other makes. 

The popularity of crisps is remarkable and 
to the public crisps usually mean Smith’s 
Crisps. They are universally popular at picnics 
and in the homes and will be found wherever 
food is served, in the shops of grocers and 
caterers, in Licensed Houses and in Snack and 
Cocktail Bars. Many of the leading Res- 
taurants serve them. Quality is always the 
watchword of Smith’s and this is well appre- 
ciated by the public. 

I have every confidence that with the 
dominating position we have established in 
the trade and under the progressive policy 
which we are pursuing this company will con- 
tinue to give a good account of itself and add 
to the fame of our product. Smith’s Potato 
Crisps. 

The report was adopted and the capital 
proposals were approved, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


EVERYONE, of course, expected bad trade 
returns for June, but no one in the City 
dreamt that they would be really shocking. 
The adverse visible balance of £128.8 
million was exceeded, it is true, last 
November after the October dock strike, 
when it amounted to nearly £132 million, 
but the May-June strike was only a partial 
stoppage and might have been expected to 
do much less damage. Exports were actually 
£90 million below the average of the pre- 
ceding two months. To what extent the rail- 
way and dock strikes have affected the 
balance of payments will not be ascertained 
for a long time. The Board of Trade re- 
turns are very misleading, imports being 
valued c.i.f., exports f.o.b. and the two 
differing in timing and coverage. Before the 
strikes occurred it appeared that the balance 
of payments was on the way to being 
righted, imports having been reduced con- 
siderably, but what has been disconcerting, 
as Mr. Butler recently said, has been the 
slow but steady decline in our share of 
world trade. In the first nine months of 
1954 it was 21 per cent. and in the six 
months to March, 1955, it was slightly 
below 20 per cent. A decline of 1 per cent. 
means a loss of £100 million a year. This 
has occurred at a time when the production 
of Western Europe and North America has 
been leaping ahead and the volume of world 
exports of manufactures has risen 13 per 
cent. The Chancellor warned the nation 
that the buoyancy of home demand was 
now becoming dangerous because it was 
not only threatening the volume of exports 
but undermining our competitive position 
abroad. The latest OEEC statistics sug- 
gested, he said, that since 1950 labour costs 
in manufacturing have risen by an annual 
average of 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. in the 
United States and by twice as much in this 
country while in Germany they have been 
virtually stationary. The index of British 
wage rates for May was already 7 per cent. 
above the 1954 average: it has now gone 
ahead of the index of retail prices and is 
still rising strongly. Surely it is now clear 
that what is weakening our position today 
—and weakening the position of sterling— 
is a serious wage-cost inflation. 
* * - 

Yet in spite of this alarming development 
the lunatic procedure for making the £ 
formally convertible is being allowed to 
take its course in Paris. When the Mini- 
sterial Council of the OEEC met in June 
the formal resolution to prolong the EPU 
for another year—it lapses officially on 
July 31—was postponed because no agree- 
ment had been reached on the provisions 
for winding up in the event of one or more 
of the currencies becoming convertible 
before the year was out. There was a pro- 
longed debate on whether monthly EPU 
clearing should be maintained for the con- 
vertible currencies, whether the EPU 
managing board should have the right to 
give directions or advice to members. on 
their rates of exchange and whether flexi- 
bility in exchange rates should be tolerated. 
The Chancellor apparently expressed the 
British delegation’s preference for flexibility 
and met with the united opposition of most 
of the other members who insisted on fixity 


of exchange rates. It was only because he 
finally agreed to convertible sterling partici- 
pating in the new clearing and to a com- 
promise being worked out between the two 
views of flexibility and fixity that EPU was 
temporarily extended to July 31. 


* 7 * 


When Mr. Butler made the decision last 
February that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account should intervene in the market in 
transferable sterling—with the result that 
the rate quickly improved to a discount of 
only | per cent. on official sterling—he gave 
in effect convertibility to foreign holders 
of sterling of all non-sterling, non-dollar 
countries—the only class not now enjoying 
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full convertibility on current account. It 
may be asked, then, why he should not 
merge the two rates and give formal con- 
vertibility on the proposed EPU model. The 
answer is that he does not guarantee con- 
vertibility to transferable sterling: he can 
withdraw from the market at any time and 
let the transferable rate slip, if it suits him, 
If he now agrees to formal convertibility 
at a fixed rate he gives in effect a one-way 
option to the speculators against sterling 
who are betting that the wage-inflation in 
this country must eventually lead to another 
devaluation. There is much to be said for a 
convertible £ at a floating rate, which would 
enable the Exchange Equalisation Account 
to play the speculators on more favourable 
terms for ourselves, but there is always the 
danger in a period of full employment and 
inflation of a flexible exchange encourag- 
ing the perpetuation of the rise in internal 
costs and prices. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE quieter time for industrial equities 
which my colleague forecast last week is 
apparent as I write and the Financial Times 
index has come back from 220.6 to 217.8. 
But the undertone is very firm. The average 
dividend yield on the index shares is now 
4.37 per cent. and while it is not unusual 
in a period of inflation for the margin over 
the gilt-edged yield to be thin—it is now 
under 4 per cent.—the investor must bear 
in mind that rising costs will eat into profit 
margins and that the increase in dividends 
may turn out to be less than the market is 
discounting at present prices. The industries 
which will suffer from dearer coal—steel 
and cement in particular—will no doubt 
raise their prices, but it would be surprising 
if they pass on the whole of the increase. 
Is a dividend yield of slightly over 3 per 
cent. adequate for ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT in spite of its earnings yield of 
nearly 15 per cent.? The earnings yield is 
the investment test in a time of inflation and 
when it is around 20 per cent. or over the 
equity is generally a safe purchase for the 
long term. This applies to the market in 
steel shares where the earnings yields range 
from over 20 per cent. to over 28 per cent. 
in the case of STEWARTS AND LLOYDs. In the 
paper group an earnings yield of 22 per 
cent. is obtainable from INVERESK PAPER, 
which at 19s. was one of my recent recom- 
mendations. If the dividend prospect of 
companies suffering from a wage-cost infla- 
tion is becoming more austere I would ex- 
pect investors to turn increasingly to oil 
shares, especially as the swing from coal 
burning to oil burning in industry must now 
receive a new spurt. Incidentally, the earn- 
ings yield On SHELL TRANSPORT at 6; being 
214 per cent., I would not be surprised to 
see this share return to popular favour. An 
agitation is also on foot to induce the Shell 
directors to increase their distributions. 
* a *~ 

Now is the time to look at investment 
trusts. This market usually lags behind in- 
dustrials because its dividend income is a 
year behind the industrial year. The points 
which the investor should bear in mind, 
apart from the usual one of earnings and 
dividend yield, are the excess of assets value 
over the market price and the degree of 
management skill which is normally ex- 


pressed in the growth of earnings and divi- 
dends. The market is a narrow one and 
often there is no stock on offer of the com- 
pany you want. But waiting is no hardship 
at the moment and the small investor's re- 
quirements are satisfied more easily than 
most. Among the companies which have 
just reported, ABBOTS INVESTMENT and 
MONKS INVESTMENT belong to a first-class 
management and dividend yields of 4 per 
cent. can be secured from the equity stocks, 
which are selling below the break-up values. 
About 90 per cent. of each fund is held in 
ordinary shares and nearly 30 per cent. is 
invested in North America. INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has just raised its divi- 
dends from 15 per cent. to 18 per cent. for 
the year to May | and is still distributing 
only 80 per cent. of its earnings. The stock 
is to be split into Ss. units for the conveni- 
ence of the small investor. At the present 
price of 440 the current yield is 4.1 per 
cent. Looking at the companies reporting 
later in the year | find SCOTTISH INVEST- 
MENT TRUST 5s. shares not unattractive at 
39s. 6d. to yield 34 per cent. on last year’s 
dividends of 25 per cent. paid out of earn- 
ings of 41 per cent. The final dividend in 
November for the year ending on Novem- 
ber 5 should, of course, be raised and as 
the break-up in November last was 4ls., 
today’s assets value must be greatly in ex- 
cess of the market price. It is strange thal 
more investment trusts do not bring their 
share capital into line with current assets 
values by distributing share bonuses: it is 
also strange that they do not distribute a 
higher proportion of their current earnings. 
~ a . 


The equity of SCOTTISH CABLES, an inde- 
pendent company in the cable-making in- 
dustry, is not a ‘blue chip’: nor is the 
market price likely to rise much—the range 
this year has only been between 19s. and 
22s. 6d.—but at 20s. 3d. for the 4s. shares 
a dividend yield of 5.4 per cent. is secured 
and an earnings yield of 94 per cent. The 
company is planning further expansion and 
is endeavouring to lower costs—in view of 
the fall in profit margins last year—by using 
aluminium in place of copper in increasing 
quantities. Its order book is full and it has 
started the current year well. It is not with- 
out a ‘growth’ prospect, 
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Misapplied Mathematics 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 280 
Report by D. R. Peddy 
The conditions prevailing in the arithmetical problems of our schooldays, with their 
aircraft/train speeds, their men digging trenches, and hens laying an egg and a half ina 
day and a half, contrast vividly with those of the present-day world. Competitors were 


invited to set an arithmetical problem (or problems) taking full account of the facts 
of 1955 life. 


BoTH in quantity and quality, this was one 
of the most rewarding competitions in my 
experience. Strikes and H-bombs, with their 
‘awful arithmetic,’ provided the commonest 
single subjects. On the whole I favoured 
entries with a ‘What was the colour of the 
Locomotive Engineer's beard?’ type of 
lunacy, though Pibwob’s fantasy—'lIf it 
takes 3 supertaxes of Mau Mau to televise 
the sound barrier of 15} displaced per- 
sons .. .’ proved a little too much for me. 

Dorothy Bushell (£3) and H. A. C. Evans 

(£2) are Top Girl and Top Boy respectively, 

narrowly beating R. L. Sturch, R. J. Hirst 

and Joyce Johnson. Also commended 
are Violetta, Leonard Cooper, Nan Wis- 
hart, Granville Garley, L. B. W., Towan- 
bucket, Dorothy H. A. Johnston, Valerie 

Ranzetta, R. Kennard Davis, H. Goldson 

Taylor, Ha Li-sheng, Nancy Gunter, and 

many others. 

PRIZES 
(DOROTHY BUSHELL) 

1, Finnwarbling is a process carried out by a 
group of three Finsters and two Warblers. 
If a piece of work would normally be com- 
pleted in one forty-hour week, how many 
weeks will it take if: 

The Finsters strike (officially) for union 
recognition; 

Half the Warblers strike (unofficially but 
successfully) for a_ thirty-nine-hour 
week; 

The next Test Match is played at Finn- 
warbleston? 


2. Differentiate between Answer (1) and 
Infinity, 
3. A television programme reads: 
8. 0 p.m.—Visit to Finnwarbleston, 
8.30 p.m.—Consequences (Parlour game), 
9, 0 p.m.—Variété Parisienne, 


Express in percentages the periods during 


te 


A 


. Assuming that the 


which a pertinacious viewer will have been: 
(a) entertained; (b) improved; (c) corrupted, 
(d) bored stiff. 

You have two shillings; a spaceman super- 
atomic pistol costs three shillings. Your 
standard of living doubles; how much 
money will you have and what will a space- 
man pistol cost? 

What makes you think so? 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


. If an ASLEF engine driver drives his 


engine between London and Oxford in two 
hours, non-stop, how soon will he reach 
Coventry? 


. If the mean distance between earth and 


moon is 240,000 miles, how long will a 
mean government take to send a man to the 
moon? 

‘A’ is a bald-headed rocketship engineer. 
The ship is launched into space at accelera- 
tion 5g effective, attains Mach 24 and 
reaches zero-g in one hour. Draw a graph 
showing the loss of weight in grammes per 
second, of ‘A’s’ free wig, from zero feet to 
free fall. 

price of building 
materials rises in geometrical progression, 
how high is a ceiling? 


. A man crosses the road at 8.73 m.p.h. in 


front of a 
69.99 m.p.h. 
second, 


motor-car approaching at 
Find the value of a split 


. If the answer is E=mc’, what is (a) the 


question; (b) the man’s name? 


COMMENDED 
(R. L. STURCH) 


. Four Ministers meet at a conference; each 


arrives with seven demands. Each day 
Minister ‘A’ makes three new demands, 
and two concessions, Minister ‘B’ two 
demands and four concessions, Minister *C’ 
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one demand and two concessions, and Mini- 
ster ‘D’ two demands and three concessions, 
(a) How long will the conference last? 


(b) How long will it last if ‘C,’ instead of 
making concessions, merely withdraws 
demands? 


tv 


. Five workers, named Docker, Railwayman, 
Electrician, Miner and Engineer are by pro- 
fession a docker, a railwayman, an elec- 
trician, a miner and an engineer; and they 
come out on strike in sympathy with one 
another, None follows the profession indi- 
cated by his name, or comes out in sympathy 
with it. Mr. Docker is a Communist; Mr, 
Miner recently left the T.G.W.U.; the 
engineer has stood for Parliament in the 
last three elections, without losing his 
deposit; the railwayman_ dislikes all 
engineers on principle; and Mr. Electrician 
is engaged to the sister of the man whose 
profession is the namesake of the docker, 
Who follows what trade, and who struck in 
sympathy with whom? 

(R. J. HIRST) 

Four footplate men, ‘A, ‘B, ‘C’ and ‘D, 
working all out for 5 days a week and going 
slow on Saturdays, can serve the traffic on 
33 miles of double-track railway. Each week 
they consume 53 packets of cigarettes, 72 pints 
of bitter and the produce of 24 miners work- 
ing without stint at the coal-face on alternate 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. ‘A’ is a teetotaller, 
‘B’ is a non-smoker, *C’ is unmarried and ‘D’ 
has no television set. All the men belong to 
different unions, Ascertain by differential 
calculus: (1) the excess of the two drivers’ pay 
over that of the two firemen; (2) the strike 
potential, in terms of atomic energy, of each 
of the four men; (3) calculate, to the nearest 
month, the Loco Superintendent’s expectation 
of sanity. Give reasons, if any. 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 283 

Set by Allan O. Waith 
An essay in self-criticism like Eliot's 

‘How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot .. - 

would be a chastening theme for many 

poets. A prize of £5 is offered for not more 
than twelve lines of verse on this subject, by 
any one of the following: Donne, Pope, 

Browning, Brooke, Whitman, Burns, Blake. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 

tion No. 283,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 

WC1, must be received by July 26. Results 

in the Spectator of August 5. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 843 





ACROSS DOWN 
1 ‘Or emptied some dull to the 1 Purveyor of Vitamin C to the Irish? (9) 
drains One minute past’ (Keats) (6). 2 Laicism runs amok in this world (7). 
4 nm, says the old Prince, mumbl- 3 Cheated and no longer in the game, 
ing (8). — even if adorned (7, 3). 
10 ae notindicatedonthe 5 Young relative naturally gets only a 
11 A fiver, wrapped up, for Poppy (7). — drink (9). id 
12 His charges are often a flighty lot (11). 6 ‘Take back the-—— you gave,’ sai 
13 Firmness displayed by a Canadian Browning (4). 
Liberal (4). 7 Pasture for a select number (7). - 
15 The first man in the kilt? (7) 8 Spar that doesn’t show enough spirit 
17 Link round about a thousand in the (5). 
palace (7). 9 Sappers in 3 batty double appearance 
19 The judge appears displeased with his with 23 (4, 
clothes (7). es 14 Machine we makes a pilot cheer (10). 
= none Haleoe for her! (7) 16 In the Underground a graduate sister 


e 9. 
24 Ruffled beard on Jan denotes a Scot 





27 ‘Be thy wicked or charitable’ 20 “As one that knots his for a bali’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). (Chesterton) (7). 

28 Roast in the extinct volcano(7). 22 A careless lot! (7) 

29 An afterthought entwined in a lock of 23 I’m in the majority, though wet (5). 
hair? (8) 25 Mended by Fairless (4). 


30 Is this what the Irishman unfailingly 26 
trails ? (6) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 26 and addressed: Crossword No. 843, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


displays transition (9). 
(10). 18 Mr. Pooter, for example? (9) 


Hang up the pans, smart now! (4) 














aGRG Ms. 








Solution on July 29 


The winners of Crossword No, 841 are: Miss MARGARET H. Tay or, 33 St. 
Leonard’s Road, Bournemouth, and Mr. G. W. Bennet, Polwarth Manse, 
Greenlaw, Berwickshire, 


Solution to No. 841 on page iii 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C:]. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines), 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Lecal Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952. 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBY- 
SHIRE, The headmastership of Abbots- 
holme School will become vacant in Janu- 
ary, 1956 and the Council invite applications 
for this post. Abbotsholme School was 
founded in 1889 and is an independent 
boarding school for 150 boys from the age of 
11 to 18, It provides a wide and balanced 
education in preparation for University, 
professional anc business careers. Applicants 
should send full details of age, academic 
qualifications, experience and copies of two 
testimonials, not later than 3rd August, 1955, | 
to the Secretary, Abbotsholme School Coun- | 
cil, c/o Messrs, Slater, Miller & Co., Solici- 
tors, Darlaston, Staffs, from whom further 
details may be obtained. 
BOURNEMOUTH: Talbot Heath School. 
Church of England Direct Grant Day and 
Boarding School. The Governors invite appli- | 
cations for the post of Headmistress which | 
will be vacant in April, 1956. Candidates 
should be Communicant members of the | 
Church of Engiand and graduates of a} 
British University. Burham Scale with allow- 
ance for boarding school responsibility. Fur- | 
ther information and application forms can 
be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, 
Talbot Heath School, Rotaesay Road, 
Bournemouth. Latest date for receipt of 
applications : August 31st. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University 
of London), FELLOWSHIP IN INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES. Applications are 
invited for a Fellowship (value £1,000) ten- 
able for the session 1955-56 with possi- 
bility of renewal. The Fellow appointed will 
be required to carry out an approved pro-| 
gramme of work within the field of inter- | 
national affairs broadly interpreted. Closing 
date 1 August, Apply for particulars to The | 
Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, W.C.2, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS | 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of | 
London). STUDENTSHIPS IN’ INTER-|} 
NATIONAL STUDIES. Applications are 
invited from graduates (including this sum- 
mer’s graduates) in economics, history, law, | 
philosophy or international relations, for| 
Studentships of £409 for advanced study | 
within a field of international studies, for | 
the session 1955-56, with possibility of re-| 
newal. Closing date 1 August. Apply for par- | 
ticulars to The Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, W.C.2 

















EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


GIACOMETTI, An Exhibition of Sculpture, 
Paintings & Drawings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Closes 23 July. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
Tues., Thur, 10-8. Admission free. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST KENWOOD. Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Anglica Kauffman. 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 
2.30-7, 210 bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Stations (623) 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton St., 
W.1. A Group of XXth-Century French 
Paintings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN- | 
ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well- 
known designers ——HEAL & SON LTD., 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, WL. 


Continued Overlea/ 


SOLUTION To CROSSWORD No. eat | 


ACROSS.—1. Trusts. 4 Aperitif. 10 
Unclean. 11 Rumbles. 12 Blue mantle. 
13 Buss. 15 Aphesis. 17 Essayed. 19 
Lombard. 21 Soubise, 23 Bard. 24 Swiss 
chard. 27 Mandrill, 28 Premise. 29 Sea chest. 
30 Gnomes. 

DOWN.—1 Thumbnail. 2 Uncouth. 3 
Thermostat. 5 Parallels, 6 Ramp. 7 Tilbury. | 
8 Fists. 9 Anon. 14 Escutcheon, 16 
Sidewalks. 18 Dreadless. 20 Miranda, 22 
Itacism, 23 Bumps, 25 Sops. 26 Arch. 
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The sorrowful face 
of peace in Korea 


OUR YEARS AGO the Cease 

Fire came to Korea. And with 
it—after years of toil and sacri- 
fice by the soldiers of many 
nations—came hopes of better 
times for the people of Korea. 

Today, those hopes are grotes- 
quely far from fulfilment. Though 
people have come from all over 
the world to labour in the cause 
offeconstruction, Korearemains 
a monument of suffering and dis- 
ease, of poverty and squalor and 
corruption. 

The eyes of all Asia are on the 
work that the United Nations are 
attempting in Korea. And none 
of us can be excluded from res- 

+ ponsibility forthe sad tale of frus- 
tration and heroism, of so little 
done and so much more to do that 
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isunfolded by Picture Post writer 
Trevor Philpott and photograph- 
er John Chillingworth. 

This is an eye-witness story, 
movingly told in a simple narra- 
tive of fact and brilliantly por- 
trayed in the expressions of 
Korean women and children, who 

can still smile in the face of mis- 
fortune. We have called this first 
report “This is Your Country.” 
You can read it in Picture Post 
this week. 





ON SALE NOW - FOURPENCE 
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ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. NAMES TO REMEM- 
BER. Painters of the Gallery. 

SOUTH PLACE Ethical Society Conway 
Hall Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Jul. 17. Archibald Robertson, M.A. *‘How 
Honest are Christians?’ Adm. free. Free 
copy Monthly Record on request. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Gala Season of 
STUTTGART STATE OPERA. Sept. 13/23. 
Elektra, Tristan and Isolde, Die Zauber- 
flite, Fidelio. Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Box Office open 18 July (for personal 
applications only). 








PERSONAL 


A CHURCH for individual belief and 
rational doctrine, Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp, §. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 

ADVERTISER, Remote circumstances, 
good correspondent, invites letters, Box 998, 
BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicle’ has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 


weekly. Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 
CANCER PATIENT, (55824.) Poor man 


(57), lost Jeg on war service, has few months 
to live. Needs simple comforts, Please help 
us to care for him (also thousands of other 
sad cases), Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 4 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers 
Medical Secretaries Successful posta! 
courses, Brocnure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6, 

IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE 
SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 

ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 en 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, | 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| 
arrange payments for Micro’s, Corneal and 
Contact Lenses, free booklet from Dept 


these wonder 


274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 
towns 

GENTLEMEN, DON'T BUY. Have your 
shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges 
New Cuffs, 4s. 6d; new collar and band 
7s. 6d. Work of highest standard. Post 
Shirt(s) for free eStimate or send for tull 
price list to Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 South- 
bourne Grove, West Southbourne, Bourne- 


mouth, Hants 

KINSEY REPORT on the 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX 
LEARN TO WEAVE for pleasure or profit 


Human Female 


Brochure, Cathedral Weaving Centre, Can 
terbury, 1, Looms, Yarns 
NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, MAGA 


ZINES regularly supplied by postal subscrir 
tion to addresses at home and overseas. Any 
number of publications can be supplied to as 
many addresses as required, on one order 
with only one account to settle Your W. H 
Smith shop or bookstall can make all the 
arrangements for you, or write to W H 
Smith & Son Ltd., 400 Strand House 
London, W.C.2 

PAINTING IN OILS IS THE IDEAI 
HOBBY for pieasant week-ends. Write | 

price list of materials Newcraft Products 
‘S.P.), 74a Ladbroke Grove, London, W.11! 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Ihe Vandre Elec 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial, Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain enevelope. Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on 


all labour-saving garden machinery sand 
equipment, All makes on show, GOD- 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1. 


WEL. 6842 and Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent, 








LITERARY 


|MAKE YOUR PEN PAY FOR YOUR 
| HOLIDAY! New faces, new places, new 
experiences will provide exciting, novel and 
acceptable material for articles, stories and 
sketches! Why not let The London School of | 
Journalism (founded by the leading news- 
paper proprietors) help you to produce 
saleable contributions, by correspondence 
coaching. Its expert tutors have put 
thousands of writers on the road to success.| 
Why not you? Advice is free, fees are low 
Write today for “Writing for the Press” 
post free from Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 
“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Specialists in MS. preparation for press, 
professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- 
plied. 2s, per 1,000 words; carbons quarter 
rate, Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harriet- 
sham, Kent. 


BOOKS BOUGHT, Van calls London area 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 680 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU wo all office 
staff, men and women, Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 6d. carbon. 
Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
stories are reteurned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MS. to Dept, C.23. 
FREE, “The Professional Touch’’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
oy I 


} 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. } 


| 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*Know-How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
Hiow Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 

No Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London 

W.1 


£6-£12 INTERESTING POSTS available.— 
Mayfair 


Call at Secretarial College, 57 





COLEG HARLECH RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS 


“THE NOVEL TODAY,” 
Gwyn Jones, Dr. Arnold 
Humphreys and others 
July 30-Aug. 6, on “PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS," with 
Rt. Hon. H. A. Marquand, W. Monslow, 


July 23-30, on 
with Prof 
Kettle, Emyr 


SPEC 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL| 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. 

COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching 
Schoo!, Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention. Exceptional results past ten years. 
Sea and mountain air. Games, Prospectus 
from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab.| 
(lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapiey Grange, | 
Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales, Tel.: 
Glandyfi 243. 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
PARK 7437. 


EXCELLENT HOME SCHOOL in West 


| Kent, only 50 miles from London, Beautiful 


garden, sound teaching and individual care.— 
Mr. and Mrs, C. S. O. Malcolm, Tates, 
Hawkhurst. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ior examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan: College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA- 
TION and B.A. (General) Degree Course 
NORTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. (GUL, 1154) 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretaria! subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 


frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392), 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec, School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad. 
Course, Next term September 19. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 


Educn., (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., M.Sc.Econ., B.S, Sociology, LL.B., 
D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees, Prospectus from 


|C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., Dept, B92,) 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894), 
STOKELAKE, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON.}| 


School for Girls 10-18. Individual attention) 
from qualified Staff. Examinations to Ordin- 
ary and Advanced levels. Ideal surroundings. | 
Country life, good food, mild climate. De-| 
tails from The Principal. 

SUMMER, autumn and winter Courses for 
foreigners in Spain. For information apply 
to the Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Tel, Sloane 8381. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, | 
direct from factory, save ££ ts. Send today} 
Baldwin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon. | 





GARLIC 
standing 


AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith-| 
sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 








M.P., Prof. Owen Latimore, U.S.A., (non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
Mark Starr, U.S.A., and others rheumatism at its roots. Send 50s, for 
Aug. 16-13, “THE WELSH WEEK,” deal-| 1,000 tablets, six months treatment, and 
ing with aspecis of Welsh Literature and interesting booklet about garlic, that 
History immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol} 
-articulars from Secretary, Coleg Harlech,| Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. | 
Harlech, Merioneth 

| 
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PERSONAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


throughout 
throughout 
no Insurance 


Head Office: 
t, Dale Street, 


Liverpool, 2 





the country— 
the 


too small for 
wide Company. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 4 





world— 
too large or | 
this world- | 


London: 
(Chief Office) 
1, Cornhill, E.C.3 
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TAPTOR, JULY 15) 


leave 


CALIFORNIAN TINNED FRUIT, A reve. 
lation in superlative excellence, Bartlent 
Pears in Heavy Syrup. Halves. Large-size tins, 
29 oz. net, 6 for 33s., 12 for 665 Private 
imports of peaches from California have not 
yet been resumed, but our scarce Top Grade 
Choice South African Peaches, halves in de. 
licious syrup, are outstandingly good. Ting 
30 oz, net, 6 for 40s.. 12 for £3. Mixeg par. 
cels, 3 tins each Pears and Peaches 3\s. 64 
12 of each Six Guineas. All post or Carriage 
Paid. SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD, 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table 
Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets, After. 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens 
Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated 


Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 

Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim 

Northern Ireland P 
ACCOMMODATION 


ON LEITH HILL, Surrey, Furnished house 
to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study 
Good library, telephone, garage: 6 gns. per 
week.—Tel.: EUS, 3221, 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
in West Sussex downlands, Holiday or per 
manent, 1! miles sea; buses. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Special terms winter resi- 
dents all rooms, Unlicensed, West Chil- 


9959 


tington 22 


c.h 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yds. sea front. 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super- 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gns, 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. 
Ideal West Sussex walking country. Break- 
fast in bed. May to October 6/7 gns. Vege- 
tarians welcome, Tel Fittleworth 61, 

RYE, The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A. 
approved, Licensed, Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Summer holidays, Rye 
2216, 


SMALL MODERN HOTEL overlooking sea, 
White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex, Tel. 
Rottingdean 2614. 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
good meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Standard goes higher every year, Ss., from 
all booksellers, Published by Casseil. 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
GREECE IN AUTUMN 
Ideal weather for cruising and bathing. 
Personally conducted tours 
ROME ATHENS MYCENAE 
EPIDAURUS OLYMPIA DELPHI 
CRETE RHODES NAPLES 
Sept. 1-24 and Sept, 29-Oct. 22 
From 109 gns, incl, Students 90 gns 


SPAIN FOR THE HARVEST FESTIVAL 


BARCELONA SITGES VALENCIA 
GRANADA MALAGA _ JEREZ 
SEVILLA TORREMOLINOS 
CORDOBA TOLEDO MADRID 


ist class hotels, coach, 2nd cl. rail 
Sept, 3rd-23rd 
95 guineas incl. 
OLYMPIC TOURS 
25 South Molton Street, London, W.1. 
MAY, 4049 
SPAIN, Furnished Villa to let, July-Sept. 
Facing sea. Good bathing, lovely country.— 
Apply Lyon, ZARAUZ 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
by direct air services to Yugoslavia 
resorts Opatija and Dubrovnik 
14-day holiday to Opatija via Zagreb £56 
14-day holiday to Opatija and Dubrovnik 
via Zagreb £67 18s 
Departures Tuesdays 
17-day combined holiday by air and sea 
to Dubrovnik, Split, Island of Rab and 


Zagreb £71 15s 
Departures Saturdays 
Apply for details to 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD 
(DEPI. S) 
78 New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 9351/2 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGES, 
Book now for Autumn end Winter Cruises 
Few summer vacancies Spain, Morocco, 
Mediterranean area 2} to 6 wks, duration— 


from £55. Also passages Canada & U.S.A. 
Apply A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely 
Place, E.C.1. Tel 


Holborn 1887. 
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